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A CUP OF COLD WATER. | 
“ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
ple, v unto ; in ho wise re- 


‘Respecting the gift of a’ cup of cold water, 
‘the Rabbins had “He that 
gives food to him that studies in the law, God will 
bless him in this world, and give him a portion 
‘in the world to come.” Mr. Weston mentions, 
that the dervises (Mahometan monks,) offer 
cold water to the traveller in the deserts; no 
‘trifling present in those parched and torrid 
wastes of sand. And Koecher, in his Analec- 
‘ta, cites Beausobre for a t and promise 
of Zoroaster, or’ one of hie followers, similar 
‘tothatof our Lord. 
__ There are two interesting historical anec- 
dotes, which finely illustrate the fact, that a cup 
of cold water only, given from genuine mo- 
tives of humanity, or presented as a token of 
‘unfeigned respect, shall by no means lose its 
Teward. The first is from Josephus. Herod 
‘Agrippa, during his imprisonment in the dun- 
geons of Tiberius, was one day in agony of 
thirst; and, seeing a young slave pass by, car- 
rying a vessel of water, implored that he would 
let him drink of it. The slave willingly, and, 
doubtless, at some personal risk, complied. The 
captive monarch assured his humble benefac- 
tor that, when he regained his liberty, his good 
deed should not pass unrequited ; and he kept 
his word: he procured the slave’s manumis- 
sion ; made him comptroller of his estates ; re- 
commended him in his dying testament to his 
heirs Agrippa and Bernice; and history, while 
it hands down the name. of this benevolent 
slave, assures us that Thaumastus reached a 
good old age, in that station of trust, emolu- 
ment, respectability, to which he had been 
-worthily promoted. The. moral of this little 
tale Josephus could not, or would not draw: it 
may, however, be deduced by the simplest fol- 
lower of Christ. If a man, to use the mildest 
terms, by no means remarkable for virtue, 
obeyed with such good faith the dictates of a 
grateful heart, and so recompensed the gift of a 
single draught of water, what may not be ex-, 
pected from the solemn promise of our gra- 
cious Maeter? 

The other is a Persian story, for which we 
are indebted to the moral taste of #lian. It 
-happened on a certain. day, that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon was making a journey, attended by 
his court: and as the king passed along, his 
‘une a nce greatly distressed a 
Persian traveller, Sinwtes by name. ‘This 
man, at a distance from home, was wholly un- 
provided with the means of presenting one of 
those gifts, which the law required all subjects 
to offer to the Persian roonarchs, on their royal 

rogress, and with which he saw the surround- 
ing multitude eagerly advancing. Respect for 
the laws,-and still more, reverence for his sov- 
ereign, filled him with anxiety; but he did not 
_ long pause or hesitate; he ran, at his utmost 
speed, to the adjoining river Cyrus; scooped 
up some water with his hands; approached the 
king, and thus addressed him: “King Artax- 
erxes, reign forever! That thou mayest not 
pass ungifted, I pay my duty with such mate- 
rials, and in such a manner, as my case ad- 
sits: | pay my duty with water from the Cy- 
ras. Should your Majesty deign to approach 
my dwelling, 1 hope to offer the best and richest 
gilt in my possession.” Artaxerxes, filled with 
delight, addressed his subject in the following 
manner: “1 accept your. gift with pleasure ; 
] prize it more than the most splendid offerings ; 
first, because water is in itself, the most excel- 
lent of all things ; and then, because this water 
bears the name Cyrus.” The story proceeds, 
that Artaxerxes commanded his attendants to 
receive the water in a golden cup; sent to Si- 
neetes a robe of honour, a golden cup, and a 
thousand darics; and commissioned the mes- 
senger to say, “The king commands thee to 
recreate thine own soul, as thou didst recreate 
his, nor didst suffer him to pass, ungifted and 
unhonoured, but honoured him as place and 
time permitted. And he wills that, drawing it 
with this cup, thou shouldst drink water out of 
this river.” Thus has history recorded the 
name, the act, and the reward of him, who be- 
stowed a simple handful of water. ‘The names 
of proud satraps, and the catalogues of their 
costly donations, meantime, have sunk into si- 
lence and oblivion. Does not this remind one 
of another gift, and a memorial unspeakably 
more blessed? ‘“ Verily, | say unte you, 
wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a memorial’of 
her.” —Jebb’e Sacred Lsterature. 


BELIEVING IN CHRIST. 

« Of all that poison which at this day is dif- 
fused in the minds of men, corrupting them 
from the mystery of the Gospel, there is no 
part that is more pernicious thaa this our per- 
verse imagination, that to believe in Christ is 
nothing at all but to believe the doctrine of the 
Gospel, which yet we grant is included therein. 
For as it allows the consideration of no office 
in him but ‘that of Prophet, and that not as 
vested gnd exercised in his Divine Person, so 
it utterly overthrows the foundation of the rela- 
tion of the Church unto him, and salvation by 
him. ‘That which suits my design is to evince 
that it is the person of Christ which is the first 
and principal object of that faith wherewith we 
are required to believe in him ; and that so to 
do is not only to assent unto the truth of the 
doctrine revealed: by him, but also to place 
our trust and confidence in him, for mercy, re- 
‘lief, and protection, for righteousness, life, and 
salvation, for a blessed resurrection and eternal 
reward. This I shall first manifest from some 
. few of those multiplied testimonies wherein this 
truth is declared, and whereby it is confirmed. 

“To: believe in Christ, therefore, 1s to be- 
lieve in him unto the relief of our souls against 
‘troubles, fears, and disconsolations; which is 
not to assent merely unto the doctrine of the 
‘Gospel, but also to place our trust and confi- 
‘dence in him for such supplies of grace, for 
‘such an exercise of the acts of his Divine pow- 
‘eras whereby we may be supplied and deliv- 
‘ered. And we have herein the whole of what 
“we plead; Divine faith acted distinctly in, and 
‘ftermifiaited on the person of Christ, and that 
with respect unto supplies of grace and mercy 
from him in’a'way of Divine power. Faith in 
‘Christ*is that grace whereby the Church is 
‘unto incorporated into one mysti- 


who do not contrary 


‘witness that he is on the ocean! 
time before | took up that cross. 


cal body with him. It is thereby that he dwells 
in them, and they in him: by this alone are 
all supplies of grace derived from him, unto 
the whole body. Deny his person to be the 
proper and immediate object of this faith, and 
all those things are utterly overthrown,‘that ‘Is, 
the whole spiritual life and eternal: salvation of 
the Church.” — Owen. 
CAPTAIN AND CREW CONVERTED. | 

The ‘following highly interesting letter is 

copied from the Boston Christian Witness. The 


Sli | circumstances of the revival of which it speaks, 
paid | must be a source of to every 


friend of the sailor’s cause. The letter is writ- 
ten by Captain William C. Downes, of the ship 
Miles, of Warren, R. I., dated Zanzibar Island, 
January'14th, 1841, to John R. Wheaton, Esq., 
agent. 

After speaking of the whaling season he had 
just passed through, he proceeds to says—“ I 
havenothing particular to write to you—every 
thing goes smooth and easy. I have as gooda 
crew and officers as ever went on board of a 
whale ship. The Lord has visited your ship 
with the outpourings of his Holy Spirit. All 


‘my officers, and a great part of the hands, have 


experienced religion. The Miles is become a 
Bethel ship. The Bethel flag waves at her 
mast-head on Sundays, and | have attended two 
meetings on that day. Last Sabbath, the 
American Consul came off with a missionary, 
(the Rev. C. Stone, from Bombay, bound to 
America,) who gave us a discourse. He leaves 
this place on Tuesday, in the ship Brenda, of 
Salem. We had the masters from other ships 
to attend, with parts of their crews, and several 
gentlemen from the shore, who took a deep in- 
terest m those things. 

‘Ten days previous to my arriving here, I 
spoke the barque Peru, of Nantucket, Captain 
Coffin. I went on board his ship, and during 
my stay, I related to him what God had done 


‘on board my ship; and it had such a lasting 


impression on his mind, that it never left him 


‘until he found his Saviour to be precious to him. 


His officers, also, and the greater part of his 
crew, have found the Lord. There is some- 
thing very remarkable in it—perhaps there is 
not another such instance on record. I have 
written to Edward T. Taylor, in Boston; per- 
haps you will hear the particulars about it. 
Don’t think now, because your ship has a crew 
of Christians, that we will neglect our duty in 
whaling—it is not so. Don’t let your Warren 
people call the Miles an unlucky ship. There 
nevet was so lucky a ship that ever sailed from 
Warren, Her cargo is precious; if she ts lost, 
her cargo will be safe—angels will save her 
cargo. I mention this instance, because I be- 
lieve you all to be friendly to the cause of 
Christ.” 

Afier mentioning his arrangements for the 
next whaling cruise, he says: 

“‘ This is the first time I have ever heard from 
the United States. This is a tedious life to 
live—separated from society and our families, 
but not from the Lord. We have had a great 
It was a long 
I found, when 
[got to sea, I had a crew of ungodly men, given 
to cursing and swearing—not only men,but my 
officers. However, | finally took up the cross, 
and attended to meetings on Sundays; and now 
[ should as soon think of hearing Christians in 
our Churches at home sweating, as I should my 
crew. 
“IT shall be glad when I get to sea; there 
are many temptations here to draw men aside ; 
but I have never seen one who professed to love 
the Lord, the least morsel out of the way. If 
the good Lord had not visited us with his Spirit, 
I have no doubt but [ should have had some 
trouble with my crew; but I trust all things 
will work together for good to them that love 
God. I will close, wishing you all health and 
prosperity, and, above all, the blessings of hea- 


ven to rest upon you. 
* Yours, with respect, Wm. C. Downes.” 


INTOLERANCE. 
Extract from the Journal of a visitor of the poor in the city of 
New York. 


June 10th. Met with a case of suffering re- 
cently, that appealed strongly for aid. Several 
children were crying for bread. The mother was 
in feeble health—overcome with the watchings 
and care attendant on the last kind offices to be 
performed for a sick husband, just released 
from this prison house, distressed by the be- 
reavement, and wholly destitute of any means 
of support. In conversation with her, she con- 
fessed herself without hope, deeply convicted, 
and ready to sink in despair. She occupied 
tenements with Irish Catholics, who were ap- 
parently endeavouring to proselyte her to their 
faith. While in this house, I presented a tract 
to one of them, who came in with an infant in 
her arms. She received it, and immediately 
put it in the fire in my presence. I inquired 
why she took it, if she had no wish to read it. 
She replied, “Only to destroy it,” and with 
much indignation remarked, that she hoped to 
live to see the day when she could wash her 
hands in the heart’s blood of the “‘ heretics.” 
This expression exhibits the state of feeling 
that I frequently observe in this class of our 
citizens. It is a painful consideration, that their 
aumbers are constantly augmenting, and their 
power and their influence gaining ground in 
proportion to their numbers. But little is done 
for their salvation, and they are so inaccessible 
to religious truth, that it wants a faith that will 
remove mountains, to reach their case—and 
yet, Christians have a solemn duty to perform 
toward them. 

If they will do nothing to prevent the constant 
tide of Catholic emigration, then surely they 
must be willing to labour for their conversion, 
at any sacrifice—or else look calmly through 
the dim vista of the future to the terrors of the 
Inquisition, even in Christian America. 

But to return. My own heart was so moved 
by this spirit of intolerance, that I took mea- 
sures at once to remove the poor Protestant 
mother to another dwelling—and through the 
assistance of friends, was enabled to effect it 
immediately. Three of her children were pro- 
vided with necessary clothing, and on the com- 
ing Sabbath will be taken to the Sunday school. 
Several Christian friends have engaged to assist 
the mother, and visit her from time to time, and 
my faith is strong that she will be led to the 
Saviour—and, through his grace, saved from 
sin and sorrow. 

UNFAIRNESS. 
The Baptist Banner saysy “ Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians are all papists in 
one particular; they practise the popish custom 
of sprinkling unconscious babes.” Are they 
not “ papist” too.in assembling together for the 
worship of God on the Sabbath—in holding to 
a church in distinction from a congregation— 
and in educating men for the ministry 1 These 
are as much “ papist” peculiarities as the 
* sprinkling of unconscious babes.” They were 
all peculiarities of the first and purest ages of 
the church. Such insinuations against denomi- 
nations holding the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, are as little honourable as they are kind 
and fraternal. It is with sorrow that we notice 
such a spirit any where, and especially in a de- 
nomination that embodies so large a share of in- 


THE PRECIOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 


What renewed heart does not experience it? 
To them that believe, he is precious. And the 
deeper becomes their experience in the Christian 
life, the more does this preciousness of a Savi- 
our shine out to their view. Their hopes and 
strength are all resting upon his power, and 
merits, and grace. Whatever facts or provisions 
there may be in the great scheme of Gospel 
grace, valuable and attractive in the Christian’s 
eye, the personal excellencies of Jesus, his 
sufficiency and readiness to save, his holiness 
and purity of character, his righteousness and 
power in government, are the peculiar things 
which seem precious to his heart in this revela- 
tion of divine mercy. All fulness is laid up in 
the Lord Jesus. Af m him, his people receive 
grace upon grace. As in a royal palace, every 
apartment may be splendid and attractive, and 
new and varied beauties be seen successively in 
each; but there is one treasure-room, in which 
the crown jewels are laid up, and where things 
of peculiar worth are kept; so is it in the provi- 
sions of the Gospel—every doctrine is precious, 
every provision is desirable, and new beauties 
are seen in each; but Christ himself is the trea- 
sure-house; in him are found the peculiar at- 
tractions which the Gospel offers to a renewed 
mind, and as his character and work are un- 
derstood and studied, the worth of them are the 
more brought out to view. This preciousness 
of Christ is ever present to the heart that has 
been taught to appreciate him. And until man 
has been taught to perceive and understand the 
glories which are laid up in him, he has never 
looked into the treasury of God. Here the en- 
lightened soul is always led to discern the ex- 
tent of God’s love. The riches and treasures 
of divine mercy are here exhibited, in the love 
wherewith he loved us when we were dead in 
sins. But great and glorious as this Saviour is, 
he becomes the property of all who believe in 
him. God makes over his own Son as a free 
gilt to the poor criminal who will accept him, 
and then says “ he that hath has the Son hath 
life.” He leads us by his Spirit through all the 
glorious mansions of his spiritual palace, and 
then brings us to this treasure-house of his love, 
in which are laid up the unsearchable riches of 
his grace, and says to us in infinite mercy, 
* ail these things are yours.” This atonement, 
this righteousness, this power, this glory are all 
yours. ‘ These are the things which are freely 
as to you of God.” How precious then does 

esus become tothe soul! With what gratitude 
and love does it look upon him! With what 
confidence and joy does it rest upon him! It is 
rich, it is full, it is exalted to reign as a king, 
because it is in possession of Jesus for its own, 
and rejoices in his sufficiency for all its wants.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


THE MILLER. 


A zealous young minister, when entering 
on his parish was told of a miller, who, with 
more than usual of the bravery of profaneness, 
had repelled every attempt to approach him 
on the subject of religion, and had daunted all 
the hopes and efforts of the few serious per- 
sons in his vicinity. Among other practi- 
ces of sinful during, he uniformly kept his 
mill, the most striking object in the hamlet, 
going on the Sabbath. In a little time, the 
clergyman determined to make an effort for 
the benefit of the hopeless man. He under- 
took the office of going for his flour the next 
time himself. ‘A fine mill,” said he, as the 
miller adjusted his sack to receive the flour; 
‘‘a fine mill, indeed, one of the completest | 
have ever seen.” This was nothing more 
than just—the miller had heard it a thousand 
times before: and would firmly have thought 
it, though he had never heard it once; but his 
skill and judgment where still gratified by this 
new testimony, and his feelings conciliated 
even towards the minister. ‘ But, oh!” con- 
tinued his customer, after a little pause, 
‘there is one defect in it!” ‘What is that?” 
carelessly asked the miller, “A very serious 
defect too.” ‘ Eh!” replied the miller, turning 
up his face. “A defect that is likely to coun- 
terbalance all its advantages!” ‘ Well what 
is it?” said the miller standing straight up, 
and looking the clergyman in the face. The 
minister went on: ** A defect which is likely to 
ruin the mill!” ‘ What is it?” rejoined the 
miller. ‘ And will one day, no doubt, destroy 
the owner.” ‘And can’t you say it out!” 
exclaimed the impatient miller. ‘ Jt goes on 
the Sabbath /” pronounced the minister, in a 
firm, and solemn, and monitory tone. The as- 
tonished man stook blank and thunderstruck : 
and remained meek and submissive under a re- 
monstrance and exhortation of a quarter of an 
hour’s length, in which the danger of his state, 
and practices, and the call to repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
were fully proposed to him. 


THE AFFECTING FUNERAL. 


Sarah is the only woman in the sacred wri- 
tings whose age, death, and burial, are distinct- 
ly noted; and that memorial of the wife of 
Abraham is adapted to remind us of our origin 
and home—the dust. 

The death of friends with whom we hve 

long associated and loved, is a trying event.— 
Essential to our comfort, they leave the world 
to us a barren waste. Their death proclaims 
the ravages of sin, while it reminds us of our 
own mortality. Therefore, Abraham well 
might mourn for Sarah, and weep for her.— 
The Saviour himself sanctified grief for the 
loss of our friends, when he shed the tear of 
sorrow over the grave of Lazarus. But 
while it is lawful to indulge in sorrow when 
we are visited by bereaving providences, we 
must follow the example of Abraham, who 
though he wept over the corpse of his beld¥ed 
Sarah, remembered that he had important du- 
ties to discharge, and he arose to fulfil them.— 
The land of Canaan had been given by pro- 
mise to him, and he wished to take possession 
of it; so the bones of Sarah became the depo- 
site of the cave of a field in Machpelah, which 
induced him to look upon it as his home, with 
the confident assurance that his posterity should 
possess the whole country. 
It is equally edifying and remarkable, that 
the only land probably that Abraham bought 
was not for a residence and an estate, but for 
a burying-place; and that the first time we 
read of money, is for the purchase of a tomb; 
as though the Spirit of God would teach us 
the folly of those who place their affections 
on that gold and silver which will be used to 
procure a grave. 

The interment of Sarah deeply impresses 
us with the vanity and mutability of all earthly 
good; for, however lovely and valued our 
companions may be, we must soon be sepa- 
rated from them by death. How great is the 
folly of placing our affections on worldly rich- 
es, seeing that ifthey do not ‘take to them- 
selves wings and fly away,’ they cannot ward 
off death, nor furnish after it a better residence 
than the grave! How delightful and _inti- 
mate is the connexion between the people of 
God! It does not end with the present life, 
but is renewed for ever in the world of eternal 
glory, in closer bands of the purest affection 
and joy. © that it may be our most anxious 
concern to enjoy the favour of Christ, which 


tellectual and moral worth.—Boston Recorder. 


will enable us to smile on the last enemy, to 
descend to the grave with Christian serenity, 


and to rise with unutterable joy to the realms 
of immortal life! * So shall we ever be with 
the Lord.’ 
| 
the New York Observer. 
MASSACRE OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


From ‘ Epoques de —— de Lyon,” a 
fragment of the Christian Church, printed at 
Lyons, 1827, we have translated the following 
faithful detail of one of those awful events, that 
stand out on the history of the world, as bea- 
cons to warn the nations against the Man ef 
Sin. 

St. Bartholemew: Massacre of the Protestants 
at Lyons, August and September, 1752.* 
Peace had been concluded between the Pro- 

testants and Catholics. The former, long har- 

rassed, incessantly persecuted, began to breathe. 

But at the moment when they thought them- 

selves safe, after so many years of conflict and 

massacres; at the moment when the Court of 

France gave to the leader of their party the 

most flattering proofs of favoured esteem, a 

frightful tragedy was preparing, as perfidious 

and as cruel as ever stained the annals of the 
most barbarous nations. 

A marriage had been arranged between the 
young king of Navarre (the celebrated Henry 
LV.)and Margaret, sister of Charles 1X., king 
of France. ‘I'he chief persons among the Pro- 
testants were assembled in Paris to attend the 
wedding ; and the good queen of Navarre, Jane 
d’ Albret, protectress of the persecuted child- 
ren of God, journeyed also towards this capi- 
tol to set things in order for the marriage, when 
she was suddenly taken from this world by 
sickness, many assert by poison. Her God 
would remove her from the evil to come. She 
bore her sufferings with great resigvation, leav- 
ing good evidence of her faith and trust in Je- 
sus Christ. ‘* As for this life,” said she, “I 
am in a good measure weaned from the love of 
it, by the sufferings [ have always experienced 
from my youth, but especially because | can- 
not live without offending daily my good God ; 
to be with him is all my desire,” &c. 

Admiral Gaspard de Coligny went also to 
the nuptials in Paris. He had been led to the 
knowledge of the truth by reading the Bible, 
and other Protestant books. Shortly after the 
death of the queen of Navarre, he was shot in 
open day, by a musket ball, in the streets of 
Paris, (22d August, 1572.) Charles 1X. visit- 
ing him on this occasion, said to him: “ O my 
father, the wound is yours, and the grief is 
mine; but I swear that I will take so signal a 
vengeance, that never shall it be effaced from 
the memory of man.” This remark allayed 
the suspicions of the Admiral, who had been 
repeatedly cautioned to fly. 

The night ofthat very day, he held a coun- 
cil of his court, to deliberate on the general 
massacre of ti.e Protestants. The night of St. 
Bartholomew, and the hour of midnight were 
chosen for this bloody deed ; the signal agreed 
upon was the striking of a clock near the 
Louvre; all the Protestants found in Paris, in- 
volved in one common ruin, were to perish by 
massacre. 

The Admiral was the first victim of this new 
crusade. On the approach of the assassins, he 
said to his men: * My friends, I order you to 
flee. For myself, I have long been prepared 
for death; | commend myself to the mercy of 
God. I shall die in the Lord: he has chosen 
me to the hope of eternal life. His presence 
supports me.” His murdered body, dragged in 
the streets, was then burnt; and the head, it is 
said, was sent to Rome by the qneen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, of hateful memory. In 
the Louvre itself, many men belonging to the 
king of Navarre and to the Prince of Conde, 
were killed before the king’s eyes. Himself, 
we are assured, armed witha musket, fired 
upon those of his subjects who tried to escape 
across the Seine. Six hundred individuals of 
every rank were thus slain in the capitol; he 
then held a jubilee, giving thanks to God for 
the success of such a work. 

“The ringiug of bells summoned to the 
slaughter,” says Lacretelle; ‘there was no 
subordination among this mob of murderers ; 
the most infamous robbers walked side by side 
with the dukes of Anjou, and of Montpesier, 
those two descendants of St. Louis. ‘The com- 
mendations which, in war, are the rewards of 
the bravest, were here bestowed upon the most 
cruel, upon him who best bore the fatigue of 
slaughtering; women and girls were not spared ; 
violence preceded death; children butcher- 
ed their litthe companions, sons of the Hugue- 
nots. To show pity for heretics was a crime 
equal to heresy; none could be saved but by 
fraud. A white cross upon the hart, strings of 
beads, girdles, images of the Virgin on the 
neck, a torch in one hand, and in the other a 
dagger, or axe, or musket, or club, amidst the 
din of litanies, blasphemies, lewd songs, firing 
of guns, shouts of joy, and dismal groans ; the 
various bands of assassins met, trampling over 
heaps of the dead, encouraged each other in 
murder, aided mutually to break open the doors 
of the best defended houses, and seized vast 
spoils. Some carried home their bloody spoils: 
others, more honest, went and deposited them 
in the churches, or in the Louvre, at the feet 
of the king: the streets were barricaded, or 
chains were extended across them, that no Pro- 
testants should escape; those who were not 
surprised in their beds were chased to the tops 
of the houses.” 

After the massacre, Charles IX. appeared al- 
ways wild and gloomy. ‘All the congratula- 
tions of the court of Rome,” says Lacyvetelle, 
‘the processions, songs did not restore quiet to 
his mind; he was seen habitually in that con- 
vulsed state, into which the first sound of the 
signal bells had thrown him; his lips were 
trembling, his step hasty, his eyes rolling and 
blood-shot.” 

The massacre took place the 24th of August, 
1572; he died the 30th of May, 1574 aged 25 
years. 

‘‘ His sickness,” says Lacretelle, ‘ was ac- 
companied with the most violent symptoms 
which are remarked in cases of melancholy ; 
his breast was specially affected; but his blood 
flowed through every pore: frightful recollec- 
tions haunted him in his bed, which was always 
bathed in blood; he would but could not tear 
himself from that place. Often his looks were 
wild, like those of a man who believes himself 
chased by avenging ghosts. He repeated still 
from habit the blasphemies which accompanied 
all his words; and then would beseech the 
mercy of God. His agony was greater when 
he perceived his mother approach his bed. He 
shuddered to see her so calm after their com- 
mon crime; he seemed at a loss whether he 
should fall a victim to the vengeance of God, 
or to an attempt upon his person by his ene- 
mies, perhaps by his mother. He entertained 
the most frightful suspicions, from which he re- 
proached himself; he would question his phy- 
sicians, fancy he perceived in them a want of 
frankness, would curse them and curse him- 
himself; he found little consolation except in 
conversing with his nurse; she was a protest- 
ant, and he had prevented her being included in 
the number of victims of St. Barthoemy: “ Ah! 
aunty,” he said to her, “I have followed bad 
advice! My God pardon me, be gracious to 
me! I know not where lam. What will all 


* Fry’s Church History, 358. Charles Lacretelle, 
History of France during religious ware; 2d edition, 
vol. i. p. 327, &e 


this come to? what shall | do? I see clearly, I 
am lost.” 

The massacre was not confined to Paris.— 
Private messages were despatched to the go- 
vernors of the provinces enjoining upon them to 
rush upon the poor Huguenots, and to let loose 
the populace upon them. Meaux, Orleans, 
Troges, Angers, Voulouse, Rouen, witnessed 
the same horrors which had affrighted the capi- 
tal. The joy which all these executions caused 
at Rome was such, that the pope consecrated 
the day as a festival day. 

Rome had a large share in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Here history testifies loudly 

inst her, and calls her to account for so much 
blood spilt. We will quote the words of a cele- 
brated historian : 

“Pius V.,” says Lacretelle, “ in order to pre- 
vent the marriage of the Prince of Bearn with 
Margaret of Valois, had induced Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, to ask the hand of this prin- 
cess. By his advice and entreaties, he second- 
ed this request which seemed to hold out to the 
French Government great political advantages. 
Charles LX. embarrassed how to answer Cardi- 
nal Alexandrin, legate and nephew Y the pope, 
put an end to his importunities by saying: ‘ Mr. 
Cardinal, would to God that I could tell you all! 
you will know soon, as well as the sovereign 
pontiff, that nothing is better adapted than this 
marriage to secure religion in France, and to 
exterminate her enemies. Yes,” he added, 
pressing his hand with warmth, “ believe me ; 
yet a little while, and the holy father himself 
will be obliged to praise my plans, my piety, 
and my zeal for religion.” It is added that, to 
confirm these promises, he wished to slip a dia- 
mond ring upon the Cardinal’s finger; but the 
latter refused, saying that the word of the king 
would satisfy the holy father.” 


The same historian remarks elsewhere that 
people could not but be struck with the ease 
with which the difficulties were removed which 
opposed the marriage of the Prince of Bearn and 
Margaret of Valois. “If Rome yielded,” says 
he, **it was because she had faith in the prom- 
ise made by Charles 1X. to Cardinal Alexan- 
drin; all the writers who lived at Rome, and 
who communicated with the cardinals and the 
pope himself, speak of this promise as of a posi- 
tive fact.” 

When the news of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew reached Rome, Cardinal Alexandrin 
exclaimed in presence of several persons: ‘* This 
is what the king of France promised me!” and 
he related the conversation of which we have 
spoken. Gregory XIII., accompanied by the 
cardinals, went in great pomp to the church of 
St. Mark, and there sang the Te Deum. At 
night, the cannon were fired from the castle of 
St. Angelo. The Cardinal de Lorraine gave a 
thousand crowns of gold to the express who 
brought the news of the death of Admiral Co- 
ligny and the Protestants. A medal was struck 
at Rome which is still shown; on one side is 
the head of Gregory XIIL., and on the other, a 
destroying angel smiting the Huguenots, and 
for a motto: Hugonotorum strades, (slaughter 
of the Huguenots) 1752. 

The Protestants of Lyons were not better 
treated than those of other cities of the kingdom. 
Some details which we borrow from Crespin 
(p. 725, edit. 1582,) will furnish us the sad 
proof: they will but too naturally call to mind 
the scenes of extermination which desolated this 
same city in the second century. 

“On Wednesday, 27th of August, 1572, 
about six o’clock in the morning, Mr. de Man- 
delot, governor of Lyons, was informed of the 
massacre porpetrated in Paris the 24th. Im. 
mediately the gates were shut, the guards rein- 
forced, the body-guards stationed at the two 
descents to the bridge over the Saone and at 
other pla‘es, on both sides of the city; for fear 
of awakening the suspicions of the Protestants, 
the Roman Catholics spread a rumour that all 
this was done for the safety of the Huguenots. 
But the latter well knew that their hour was 
come, when, in spite of the king’s promise, the 
result of this sudden fury must be left to the 
providence of God, who was about to put his 
people to a severe proof. | 

* The next day, they could not leave the city ; 
they were no longer allowed to come and go 
freely. ‘Those who were found in the streets, 
were led to prison; so that every one retired to 
his home. Night being come, search was be- 
gun for them in their houses; they were drag- 
ged out, killed in the corners of the streets with 
daggers, or thrown into the river. The three 
ministers then settled in Lyons, were assigned 
to three captains, called Penons, ‘who had or- 
ders to let none escape; Boydon, one of these 
captains, a man notorious for his hardhearted- 
ness, executed too faithfully the orders he had 
received. Having discovered Mr. James lI’ Ang- 
lais, a faithful minister, a man of sound learn- 
ing and great piety, he took him, at ten o’clock 
at night, under pretence of bringing him to the 
governor. When they came to the bridge of 
the Saone, Boyden struck his victim a blow 
with a halberd in his stomach; and after put- 
ting out his eyes with a dagger, he threw him 
intothe river. JZ’ Anglais was heard to repeat 
several times: “ Lord Jesus, have mercy on 
me !” 

On Friday, 29th August, du Perat, a citi- 
zen of Lyons, arrived at Court. Then it was 
published, at the sound of the trumpet, through- 
vut the city, that the Protestants should betake 
themselves to the governor’s-house, to hear the 
king’s pleasure. Most of them, too credulous, 
went to the appointed place, whence they were at 
once led to the common prison, the Archbish- 
ops, the Celestins, the Cordeliers and other ec- 
clesiastical houses, capable of holding so great 
a multitude. Night was scarcely come, when 
from all parts were heard the shrieks of those 
who were massacred in their homes, and of 
others, already half dead, who were dragged to 
the river; especially the horrid shrieks of wo- 
men and children, covered with the blood of 
their own fathers. Among other victims of this 
fatal day, Martin Genou, though having a 
broken leg, was taken from his bed, and car- 
ried to the Rhone in a winding sheet; but as he 
reached a boat by swimming, and had already 
grasped it with his hands, instantly his fingers 
were cut off, and he was then despatched with 
heavy blows of a pole. 


“On Sunday, the last of August, about eight 
o’clock inthe morning, the rest of those who 
had been imprisoned at the Cordeliers, were 
despatched. Several asked leave to pray to 
God before dying. But the murderers, instead 
of granting their request, struck them with the 
swords; and when these unhappy persons, on 
their knees, raised their hands to heaven, they 
cut off their fingers and nose; then mocking at 
them, hewed them in pieces, taking pleasure in 
their misery. Some, tied to the same cord were 
thrown together into the river. From that 
hour, the whole city was a mere slaughter- 
house. It seemed as if hell was opened, and 
that the devils let loose had thrown themselves 
upon their victims. Mornieu, one of the prin- 
cipal butchers, gave up Lazarus Bardot, ser- 
geant royal, into the hands of John Vernay his 
sworn enemy, who instantly put him to death. 


«On the same day, an hour after noon, all 
the Penons received orders to take each twenty- 
five armed men and twelve porters, and to lead 
them to the St. George gate, near the Archbi- 
shop’s where was the greatest number of prison- 
ers, and where the great massacre was tq take 
place. The keys of the Archbishop’s house 


were given up to those who had volunteered to 
perform the massacre. The public executioner 
had refused to do this infernal work, saying 
that there were in the city too many execution- 
ers of the kind they wanted. And the soldiers 
had replied that they would not sully the pro- 
fession of arms, by an act which only suited 
butchers. 

** About two or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
arrived Clou, captain of the infantry of the city, 
with a troop of infernals. As soon as he en- 
tered the large hall he said aloud to the prison- 
ers: You must die; then turning to his men: 
Hist, hist, he cried, to your work/ He himself 
stood in a gallery, with his colours, to enjoy 
the scene. ‘The butchers set upon these poor 
prisoners with such fury as in a few hours to 
cut them all in pieces. Nearly all were killed 
while on their knees and praying to God, ex- 
cept a few young men of high family who made 
some resistance, and some captains who grasp- 
ed their swords, and whose fingers were in con- 
sequence cut off. Among those who confessed 
Christ while dying was a hatter, named Fran- 
cis Du Coulier, who deserves as well as his 
two sons to be particularly mentioned; walking 
in the blood of his brothers, and covered with 
what spirted in his face, he encouraged his two 
rons to die faithful to Gods * We know, my 
children, he said te them, that such has ever 
been the lot of believers, to be hated, cruclly 
treated, murdered, and to be like sheep among 
wolves. Be not frightened at their swords ; 
they are a bridge to bear you joyfully from this 
miserable life to a glorious happiness. We have 
lived long enough among the wicked; we go to 
live with God!’ When he saw the murderers 
come, he embraced his two sons, who in turn 
embraced their father; as if the father, says 
Crespin, would serve as a shield to his children, 
and as if the children, by a natural obligation, 
would ward off, at the peril of their lives, the 
blows aimed at their father. After the massa- 
cre, all three were found in each others’ arms. 

The executioners, having finished killing, and 
having robbed the dead bodies, went to the pri- 
sons of the king, called Roanne, to do the same, 
when, God, who would restrain the rage of Sa- 
tan, made use of the governor himself to stop 
the carnage. 

This magistrate having learnt that the massa- 
cre was effected at the Archbishop’s, went to 
the spot where so many dead bodies lay, and as 
he had not abjured every feeling of humanity, 
he was struck with horror at the sight of so 
much human blood, and revoked the order he 
had given a few moments before, to despatch the 
prisoners in the Roanne. He at the same time 
proclaimed at the sound of the trumpet, that 
whoever should know the authors of the crimes 
committed, and would reveal their names to the 
court of justice, should have a hundred crowns 
for drink money. But God, who is all-seeing, 
says the pious Crespin, will surely, when the 
hour shall come, require it at his hand; and the 
blood of so many men will cry to God from the 
ground. | 

‘* The assassins marched through the city, 
displaying their white mantle covered with blood, 
and boasting that they had put to death, one a 
hundred, another more, another less. At the 
same time, the great doors of the Archbishop’s 
house were open to the public; and every one’s 
heart was rent to see such a horrible carnage. 
Some at the sight, exclaimed: They are not 
men who have done it, but devils in human 
shape. Some women with child, at the sight 
of the smoking blood flowing even to the Saone, 
were so affrighted that they were delivered pre- 
maturely. 

‘At night, some of the murdefers, tea vy 
their captain, went to Roanne, which: is the 
common prison, where they strangled a great 
many of the unhappy victims and despatched 
them with daggers. Dives, minister of Chalons, 
was thrown, sfill breathing, into the river. All 
night there was a constant breaking open o1 
doors, carrying off goods, and searching for 
persons who were concealed; and after they 
were found and had paid their ransom, the un- 
happy creatures were massacred aud most ot 
them dragged to the river. 

“The next morning, Monday, September 1, 
the bodies which had not been thrown into the 
water, were put in large boats to be carried over 
to the other side of the Saone and emptied upon 
the shore near the monastry of Ainay. But 
the monks unwilling to allow them to be inter- 
red in their burying-ground as being unworthy 
of burial, and fearing on the other hand, that 
so many dead bodies would infect the air, made 
signs to cast them into the river. 

‘*Dauphiny, Languedoc, Provence, were 
frightened to see so many dead bodies floating 
upon the water, so inhumanly mutilated, several! 
tied together to long poles, and others who, float- 
ing ashore, had their eyes put out, the nose, 
ears, hands, cut off, and hardly retained the hu- 
man form. Vienne, Valence, Viviers could not 
help cursing the murderers. The inhabitants 
of Aries dared not drink the water of the Rhone 
so stained with blood. And though there were 
many bigoted Catholics in Provence, no massa- 
cre was made there, so much were the people 
atfected by the horrible cruelties committed at 
Lyons. 

On Tuesday, September 2d there was a won. 
derful silence in the whole city, till the hour of 
change, when some commotion was perceived. 
The perfidious Mornieu had caused handbills 
to be posted upon the doors of the City Hall 
and the Exchange, apparantly from the hand of 
some Huguenot, and containing insults against 
the governor and other magistrates of the city. 
These handbills were scattered through the 
city. At this time the report was spread that 
the other two ministers of Lyons, John Ricaud 
and Anthony Caille were still living and in the 
city. The most blood-thirsty then went in 
quest of them. But God who watched over 
their fate, made them pass safe and sound 
through the midst of their pursuers. Some 
soldiers, for money, let them escape. 

“Various circumstances contributed to in- 
crease still more the horror of these scenes of 
murder and carnage. Several Roman Catholics 
caused their own Protestant relativesto be killed. 
Orlin, a notary having it in his power to save his 
own brother, pie Orlin, alsoa notary,and who 
lived in his house, had no rest till he had led 
him to slaughter with others. Some against 
their promise and oath, after forcing from their 
prisoners all they could, butchered them. 


Having collected,” says Crespin, “ from 
some worthy people who escaped the hands of 
the assassins by the singular providence of God, 
the names of some of those who were massa- 
cred, I have here inserted them. Some were 
killed at the Archbishop’s, others in their houses, 
and others in the prisons above mentioned.— 
Time may enable us, if it please God, to reco- 
ver the names of others, in order that posterity 
may know them, so well worthy as they are of 
being known for their innocence, and for hav- 
ing in such numbers sealed with their blood the 
truth of the Son of God. And should it hap- 
pen that this large number of fifteen or eigh- 
teen hundred, murdered in so short a time in 
Lyons, remain buried in silence, they will for 
all live @ better life than on paper in the sight 
of men. 

[ We omit the list of about forty names which 
follows.—Ed. Obds.] 


‘Soon after these massacres, the pope sent 


to the king of France a legate who was receiv- 
ed very honourably at Lyons. The streets were 


very ill, but quite cheerful. 


rpeted. On his arrival, he ulighted upon the 
place of St. John; and after hearing vespers, 
left by the same gate by which he entered. On 
arriving at the place St. John, he found there 
most of the murderers quietly waiting for him. 
At his approach, they placed themselves all 
upon their knees, to receive absolution. But 
because the legate, who was sent to the king to 
congratulate him on the massacres, did not 
know at first why these kneeled before 
him, one of the principal citizens said to him: 
These are they who have killed the Huguenots; 
upon hearing which, the legate gave them abso- 
lution on the spot, making the sign of the Cross. 
But, as this scene was too public, Boydon, who 
did not care to appear before the people, went 
to the legate in his chamber, where he received 
absolution like the rest. Such, says the pious 
Crespin, in closing this frightful narrative, such 
is a summary account of the inhumanity com- 
mitted by those who, having the face of men, 
and bearing the name of Christians, showed 
themselves to be more lions than the very-lions 
themselves, and more barbarous than. all the 
inhabitants of Barbary; and toward€ whom? 
towards their neighbours, their relatives, and 
even their own brothers !” 
THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS, SHALL: REAP IN 
About five years since, I went with Mr. 
to see poor Betty B——. He talked to, and 
read, and prayed with her, and she wept much, 
which she always did when dealt closely with, 
respecting the evil of sin, the importance of at- 


‘tending to the care of the soul, the preciousness 


of Christ, &c. 1 remember that at that time 
she spoke of sin as lying heavy upon her con- 
science; she seldom if ever, talked of her past 
sinful life without weeping; she was indeed a 
mourner in Zion. If asked how she hoped to 
be saved, her reply commonly was, ‘1 must be 
washed in the blood of Jesus, and clothed in his 
righteousness.” She could not read; but used 
to go to a schoolmistress who lived in the same 
house, and asked her to read the Scriptures to 
her. She seemed to possess a spiritual taste in 
a high degree, and welcomed all those who 
would read and pray with her, and talked with 
her about the things that concern the kingdom 
of God; but the confidence of faith, joy, and 
peace in believing, she seemed almost a stranger 
to. She attended the public means of grace; 
but her mind and memory were so weak, that I 
suppose she was scarcely ever able to repeat 
the text on her return, or one sentence of the 
sermon; yet she evidently heard with much feel- 


ing. 
‘Thus she went on for many years, apparent- 
ly making no advances in any way. A short 


rtime since, hearing that she was confined by 
-illness, and being myself too unwell to visit her. 


[ sent my servant to see her. She found her 
All her sorrows 
seemed to be banished; and she was looking 
forward to a better state of being. Some days 
after, A was sent again, and she brought 
back the following message from her; that she 


‘would not exchange her situation on any ac- 
‘count, with any one; that in all that she had 


ever heard or known before, she never felt or 


enjoyed Christ as she did then; she scarcely 


knew how any person could be so happy as she 
was. “Itis glory now,” said she. “I used 
to wish for the gentry to come and see me, but 
‘now | want nothing;—I have Jesus.” A doc- 
tor being mentioned—* Christ is the best doc- 
tor.” Being asked if she wanted to be moved, 
or to take some refreshment—* All my wants 
are supplied; | have Christ.” She spoke of the 
graat: consolation she had in the night. She 
thought she was in the arms of Jesus; that she 
heard hin speaking to her, and ‘‘ what a good 
“lift,” as she expressed it; “ he had given her!” 
Some hours after this, her spirit was set free, 
-and, doubtless, entered the abodes of those who 
sleepin Jesus. | 

She seemed to be one of the weak things of 
the world, chosen to confound the mighty; and 
her faith, for a long time, seemed to be almost of 
the very weakest description. 
_ I trust I have been enabled to draw some de- 
gree of encouragement from this poor woman’s 
case. What a sweet portion that is; Matt. ix. 
21. “If may but touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, I shall be made whole; and again, “ And 
as many as touched, were made perfectly whole.” 
What a Sav:our. What a great salvation ! 

This poor woman was, according to the ac- 
counts [ have heard of her, in early life, one 
of the most ignorant, thoughtless young women 
that could be met with; but she had a sister 
who was a devoted Christian. This relative 
probably offered many prayers for her when 
she prayed for herself: and what cannot the 
prayer of faith effect ? 

To God be all the praise; and may he be 
pleased to bless this account to all who read it. 


THE TERRIBLENESS OF GOD'S WRATH TO A 
WARNED SINNER. 


It is every where represented in the word of 
God, that the displeasure and wrath of God will 
be infinitely more awful to a Gospel-hardened 
sinner than to others. This appears to be pre- 
dicated upon the principle of justice: and will be 
a vindication of the whole administration of Je- 
hovah. For all other discoveries of the will of 
God, and of his purposes of mercy to the human 
family, were far inferior to that which is reveal- 
ed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Itis therefore 
wrath, arising from the clearest discoveries of 
love rejected ; and as the sin is greater, so will 
be the punishment. 

This terribleness of the wrath of God, is in- 
creased by their contemning his chief messen- 
ger. The patriarchs, prophets and angels them- 
selves, were but servants sent with messages of 
mercy to men; but Christ was his Son, and the 
prime Minister of his government, and the no- 
blest ambassador of his grace. What an ag- 
gravation of their guilt will this consideration 
be 


But when we consider that the iniquities of a 
Gospel-hardened sinner, have worn out, and as 
it were, exhausted the patience of God, we may 
form an idea of the awfulness of his wrath. 
Jesus Christ has interceded for the delay of 
God’s wrath; and for his sake, God has been 
long-suffering, and exercised unbounded pa- 
tience towards the sinner. What then, must 
be the pouring out of the vials of his wrath, 
when he shall rise up to judge such obstinate 
sinners! 

It will increase the dismay and terror of the 
sinner, to think that there is no Mediator be- 
tween him and his judge: although he once had 
the offer of one. Now he will reflect, that if 
he could have but one day, yea, but one hour 
of respite under the dispensation of grace, how 
eagerly he would improve it! But alas! it is 
gone ; and to him it is gone for ever! ! 


PERFECTIONISTS. 

From the Register published at De Ruyter, 
Madison county, New York, we learn that a 
sect of Perfectionists exist in that village, “*who 
claim to be as holy as was Jesus Christ. And 
even those who once occupied stations in re- 
spectable society, and walked in the higher cir- 
cles of life, debase themselves to kiss the feet 
of their leader, and adore him as the very 
Christ!’ They deny the sacredness of the 
marriage rite, and by their principles and prac- 


tices grossly outrage the proprieties of life. 
[Such facts should be chronicled as part of the 
history of the times.—N. Y. Obs. | 
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Tan is-et least one 
place where the rich and poor meet together— 
it is in:the: grave yard. ‘Death is a leveller, 
and a great despiser of earthly distinctions ; and 
although it is attempted. by the sculptured tomb, 
to carry the distinctions of this mortal life with- 
in his dominions, yet it is abortive; for “dust to 
dust” concludes the career of the ‘proudest and 
the noblest ; and corruption and the worm dis- 
_ the beggar. . 

It was at»the close of a summer's day, that 
“we saw the pompous funeral procession slowly 
approaching the last resting place of the dead. 
The carriages of the wealthy were there, the 
attendants wore the long funeral scarf, the pro- 
cession’ was numerous, and when at length the 
hearse stopped at the gate of the cemetry, the 
body of the deceased was trausferred to the bier, 
and covered with the black velvet pall. Thus 
“was it borne to the side of the tomb. The 
coffin covered by black cloth, and embellished / 
with silver edging and breast-plate, was care- 
fully deposited, not in a simple grave where the 
earth could come in contact with it, but in a 
box placed in a walled but subterranean cham- 
ber, with a seeming intention of preventing the 
lifeless clay from:mingling with its native dust. 
The ceremony was soon completed, and the 
attendants began to disperse. We took a posi- 
tion near the gate, and as we desire to derive 
‘instruction from such scenes, we scanned the 
countenances, and listened to the passing con- 
_ versation of the retiring attendants. Alas how 
disappointed! The marks of sincere sorrow, 
or even of sober reflection we detected not ina 
single face. As the living stepped over the 
boundary which divided the bustling walks of 
life from the silent residence of the dead, it was 
evident both in their looks, and in their words, 
that they were glad to escape from a scene 
which might invite serious thought. The de- 
ceased had been the possessor of great wealth ; 
his city mansion and equipage were indicative 
of his affluence; he entertained his numerous 
acquaintance in the costliest manner, and his 
company was obsequiously courted. He was 
however now buried, and his friends were re- 
tiring from his grave with the most heartless 
indifference. One had his mind engrossed by 
some profitable speculation, another planning 
improvements in his property, and still another 
intent upon some scheme of ambition; not re- 
flecting that the deceased had successfully plan- 
ned until he had become rich, and increased in 
goods, and that while saying to his soul, “ Soul, 
take thine ease,” was suddenly cut off in the 
midst of his days, and hurried into an eternity 
for which he had made no preparation. What, 
thought we, are wealth and fashion, when such 
is theirend? Death has interposed to arrest 
the voice of merriment, and to invelope the soul 
of a proud and thoughtless mortal in the shades 
of everlasting night. 

Scarcely had those who had carried the rich 
man to his burial dispersed, before another 
funeral train appeared. It was attended by no 
rich equipages, and all the circumstances of it 
betokened that this was a burial of tho peer. { 


A widow was burying her son. Her tears were | land, viz. 

sincere, and sincere appeared to be the sympa- London Mission ° - £80,000 
thy of her poor neighbours. Each retired from Baptist do. “Tae - 26,056 
the humble grave, after a parting look, with Church do. - : : 90,000 
sober and sorrowful countenances, and it was| | Wasleyan do. - - 90,182 
evident that the poor man had more friends ee 
than the rich one who had just preceded him to Making a total of £286,238 


the house appointed for all the living. From 
one of the attendants we learned, that the de- 
ceased was the stay of his aged mother, that he 
was humbly pious, that he was beloved by all 
who knew him, and that his bereaved parent 
was sustained by heavenly consolations, and 
was now more intent than ever in setting her 
house in order for her last journey. Surely, 
we thought, there is little gloom in that grave. 
The burial is but the planting of a seed which 
shall rise again bearing immortal fruit. Happy 
the son who has exchanged toil for rest, pov- 
erty for ever enduring riches; and happy the 
bereaved mother to whom the Lord conde- 
scends to minister consolation. _ 


Texas.—An Elderof the Presbyterian church 
in Galveston, in a letter to our office, states 
that “male and female school teachers are 
much needed, and could obtain a support, and 
do much good in that country.” He says also 
that they could employ and support at least 
twenty Presbyterian ministers in Texas. Al- 
though we would studiously avoid recommend- 
ing emigration toa new country, of which we 
had not a personal knowledge, yet we may ex- 
tract another sentence from this letter, relating 
to this subject. The writer says: “ We expect 
a large-emigration next fall, in consequence of 
the donation law of last Congress giving 640 
acres to families, and 320 to single men of sev- 
enteen years and upward. Emigrants to be en- 
titled to the benefits of the donation law must 
arrive previously to the Ist of January, 1842.” 

InpicEent Stupents.—Young men who pro- 
pose in their heart to dedicate themselves to 
God in the ministry of reconciliation, will be 
pleased to hear of the following liberal offer, by 
the Trustees of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
To those who are struggling under the pressure 
of limited pecuniary means, this arrangement 
will afford very sensible relief. — 

«¢ The Board of Trustees of La Fayette Col- 
lege, desiring to offer all the facilities in their 

wer to pious and indigent young men prepar- 
ing for the gospel ministry, resolved, at a recent 
meeting, that boarding in the college refectory 
be offered to such students at one dollar per 
week. The difference between that price and 
the current price of boarding in the institution 
is to be paid to the Steward by the Trustees out 
of funds provided for that purpose. This reso- 
lution especially contemplates those students who 
are receiving the aid of the General Assembl y’s 
Board of Education, and that of other similar 
institutions. But any young men whose charac- 
ter and circumstances, in the judgment of the 
Board present proper claims to the benefit of this 
resolution, may receive it. By this arrange- 


ment the whole expense of board, tuition, room- 
rent, washing, fuel, and use of library in this’ 
institution to such students will amount only to 
ninety dollars for the entire year. To other 


following sums have been received during the 


Bible Society, during the same period, amount- 
ed to upward of £100,000; the Tract Society, 
£58,000; the Baptist Home Mission, £4172. 
Making ; £200,000 more. Altogether nearly 
£500,000, or $2,500,000. 


duced this individual to our readers, in connex- 
ion with Mr. Breckinridge’s vindication. The 
Boston Puritan, after quoting our remarks, 
says: ‘It is a mistake in the editor of the Pres- 


preacher. We are happy to say that we have 
another [seamen’s preacher] who has establish- 
ed and known principles, and one of very differ- 
ent spirit. Mr. Taylor’s efforts in the tempe- 


benefit of sailors, have been commendable, and 
hence there has been a disposition among the 
friends of truth, to treat his errors with forbear- 
ance. And yet we wish our friends abroad to 
understand, that we consider his influence, as 
far as it goes, very injurious to Christian truth.” 


ult. promulgates a decree of the general congre- 
gation of the Roman and Universal Inquisition, 
sanctioned by the Pope on the 21st of April 
last, declaring the use of magnetism unlawful : 


Usum magnetisimi, prout exponitur, non licere. 


Queen’s Bench, London, Mr. Moxon, the pub- 
lisher, was recently convicted of the publication 
of a blasphemous libel. The alleged libel was 
contained in Shelley’s works, of which the de- 
fendant had published a very handsome edition. 
The passages selected as blasphemous in the 
indictment were contained in ‘Queen Mab” 
alone. 


we learn that the subject of separate action in 
Home Missions by the Congregationalists, is se- 
riously agitated. 
Home Missionary Society is their great organ, 
and to many, this fact has been regarded as 
conclusive evidence of the identity of the preva- 
lent theology of New England and that which 
is notoriously propagated by this Society. We 
are not disposed to go so far in drawing our 
conclusions, for we believe many orthodox 
churches in New England inconsiderately sup- 
port this institution, but we have no doubt that 
with the large body of the orthodox community 
out of New England, Congregationalism has 
materially suffered in reputation from the fact 
of this unhappy connexion. 


matter, and we should suppose that every true 


Misstoxazy Onpindtion. — On Sabbath 
evening Inst; 18th inst., in the Central Presby- 
terian Church) Philadelphia, the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia ordained, as an evangelist, Mr. 
John Wray, a licentiate of the Presbytery. In 
this service the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway 
preached an appropriate discourse from 2 Cor. 
v. 20; the Rev. Dr. John McDowell presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and offered 
the ordaining prayer, and the Rev. Dr. Cuyler 
delivered an excellent charge, having a particu- 
lar reference to the position of Mr, Wray, who 
is on the eve of sailing as a missionary to 
Northern India under the direction of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Wray 
was afterwards dismissed to unite himself with 
one of the Presbyteries of Northern India. May 
the blessing of the great Head of the Church go 
with him. 

Tue Aurernative.—The Transcendental- 
ists of Boston, who commenced with Unitarian- 
ism, have now come to the conclusion, that 
Unitarianism is a mere transition state, in which 
there can be no long tarrying, and that the al- 
ternative is Trinitarianism or Pantheism! Such 
is the doctrine of their quarterly periodical, the 
Dial. We are pretty much of the same belief 
ourselves. He that breaks loose from his moor- 
ings in the cardinal doctrine of the Trinity will 
sooner or later be cast a helpless wreck upon 
the rocks of Infidelity, alias Deism, alias Pan- 
theism or Transcendentalism. 


Jzrvsatem.— The Malta Times says :— 
Some fortnight ago, the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson 
and Mr. Johns, (an architect) were at Malta on 
their way to Jerusalem, with the object of erect- 
ing an Episcopal church at the Holy City. 
The correspondent of the London Patriot men- 
tions that Mr. Nicolayson had arrived at Con- 
stantinople, with instructions from Lord Pal- 
merston to obtain, through the British Ambas- 
sador, a firman for the erection of this church, 
who, it is said, is making every effort to procure 
the necessary sanction of the Porte. 


German Untversities.—The Journal des 
Debats, under date Halle, the 9th ult., states, 
that a considerable diminution had taken place 
in the number of students frequenting the Ger- 
man Universities. In the year 1830 they 
amounted to 14,000. In the year 1839 the 
number diminished to 11,000. 


Liprary For Lopiana.—We are much 
pleased to state that a venerable elder of a 
Presbyterian church in Albany, New York, has 
most promptly replied to our appeal in behalf 
of the Presbyterian church in Lodiana, North- 
ern India, by sending us a draft for thirty-seven 
dollars to purchase a set of the publications of 
the Presbyterian Board, for a Congregational 
Library for their use. We can, by anticipation, 
tender the donor the thanks of the missionaries. 

Since the foregoing was in type, we had the 
pleasure of receiving a second response to the 
same call from our venerable friend, Dr. Green, 
dated at Princeton; who can, of course, as this 
demand is supplied, appropriate his gift in any 
other way he may please. 


Recerprs ror Reiiciovs Sociretres.—The 


In addition to which the subscriptions to the 


Mr. Taytor Acain.—We recently intro- 


byterian to say, ‘that Mr. Taylor is THE Sea- 
man’s preacher in Boston.’ He is a Seamen’s 


rance cause, and his labours for the temporal 


Romz.—The Gazette Piemontese of the 14th 


the Court of 


CoNGREGATIONALISM.—From the Puritan 


At present the American 


The Puritan seems to be in earnest in the 


‘as ours needs. Pray and act so that our “ offi- 


that the large denomination to which he belongs, 
was able, without the direction or management 
of New-school Presbyterians, to conduct Home 
Missions® Congregationalism as a_ religious 
order, and truth as a principle, would be pro- 
moted by separate action. 


ComMENcEMENTS.—The Annual Commence- 
ment of the New York University took place on 
Wednesday, 14th inst. The degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred upon fifteen young gentle- 
men, and that of Master of Arts upon twelve 
Alumni of the Institution, | 

The annual commencement of the University 
of Pennsylvania took place on Thursday 15th 
inst. Upwards of thirty young gentlemen gra- 
| duated as Bachelors of Arts. 


SERMONS. 

Merciful Rebukes. A Sermon preached in 
the Rutgers Street Church, New York, on Fri- 
day, May 14th, 1841, on occasion of the Na- 
tional Fast, recommended by the President of 
the United States. By John M. Krebs, pastor 
of the Church. 

This is an excellent and appropriate sermon. 
We make the following striking extract : 


The monster Party! Aside from a blind 
prejudice for names and mere abstractions, 
what is it often but lust of office, and rapacity 
for the spoils of victory? Men have got too 
indolent and too proud to work for bread, and 
so defile themselves with the dirtier work of 
party toils for the sake of the poor crumbs of 
office. Itis ashame anda sin that, in our days, 
such myriads are thirsting for the mere loaves 
and fishes ofthe public service. I do not object 
to a man desiring to be employed in the public 
service. It is as lawful and honourable as to be a 
tiller of the soil, or to practise the healing art, 
or to engage in any otheruseful employment. But 
it is the, spirit that pants for every vacancy— 
that supports andoverthrows administrations for 
the sake of office—a lust like that of Ahab to 
dispossess the virtuous Naboth—it is this cast- 
ing an evil eye of covetousness upon offices al- 
ready well filled—that seeks not for the public 
welfare—but to the injury of the incumbent and 
for the selfish gain of the partisan competi- 
tors; it is this of which I speak—as the in- 
creasing degradation of my countrymen— 

my perfect scorn, 
Object of my ineffable disgust.” 


This is the great principle which they call pa- 
triotism, to live as they think, more easily than 
by labouring with their hands. I am ashamed 
of my countrymen, who can make themselves 
the slaves of party for such an object. For they 
sell their independence, they cringe before the 
footstool of power, they lick the hand that feeds 
them, they are the pardsites of the great, and 
the detractors of the good, and lies and perju- 
ries too often are the materiel of their warfare. 
And it was shameful to know, that after a great 
contest, in which the people were proclaimed 
as triumphing over party and spoilsmen—afler 
such appeals to patriotism and to republican 
virtue and primitive simplicity and disinterest- 
edness, the course of the President elect to the 
capital was infested by office-beggars, and that 
there he was besieged and blockaded by them, and 
they invaded his hours of business, and his 
brief hours of needful relaxation, and his domes- 
lic privacy, and his Sabbath seclusion, like the 
frogs of Egypt, in his floors and chambers and 
kneading-troughs. Let no man say, that this 
portion of the pressures and toils and excite- 
ments of his office had no influence in exhaust- 
ing his strength and hastening his death. Such 
is one of the phases of covetous partisanship. 
And do not mistake me. It was not the peo- 
ple who did this. The people had no care for 
office ; they cared only to get what they thought 
would prove a good government and faithful 
public officers. The disgraceful avidity was 
confined to those who are the curse of all par- 
ties and the ruin of popular government in the 
end, to those who are mere political dema- 
gogues, and would-be placemen, who, if re- 
fused office by the man whom they had claim- 
ed as the head and representative of their pure 
and patriotic principles, would be ready to turn 
against him, and to join the next cabal for his 
overthrow. A few years back have seen this 
disgrace and opprobrium in unexampled mea- 
sure. It is the lust of office that proscribes 
men for opinion’s sake; that instead of displa- 
cing the unfaithful to their trust, retains them 
for party services, and appoints for party ser- 
vices, makes political victory the argument for 
dividing the spoils, and gives up the land to 
be the “prey of contending factions, and the 
public interests to be the sport of voracious de- 
magogues.” 

Nor is this the last phase of the evil party 
spirit. Its influence is seen in the legislative 
halls of the country, where Senators forget the 
decencies of debate, and the sweet charities o/ 
social life give way for that species of honour- 
able murder called duelling, and even for the 
ruffian assassination of a member of one of the 
Southwestern legislatures, by the Speaker, in 
open day, and on the very floor of the House ; 
and where grave measures of public policy and 
interest are considered and decided, not accord- 
ing to the merits of the case, but according to 
the will of party and the bearings of the case 
upon party advantage or party prejudices.— 
Thus men will be on all sides as the moon 
changes, and as the leaders change and dictate; 
their object is to be on the side of power, or 
they are with the expectants of power, and 
they vote and speak (not avowedly) with this 
view, and the argument, and the vote of to-day 
is, without perceptible reason for the difference, 
the very antipodes of the argument and vote of 
yesterday or last year, or, no matter when, but 
not far enough back in antiquity to make us 
forget them. And how has party separated 
good men, who ought to be side by side, doing 
nothing against virtue, and goodness and reli- 
gion, but every thing for them! It separates 
chief friends; it ruffles the serenity of in- 
timate intercourse; it makes good and sensible 
men impugn the motives and impeach the good 
sense of each other; it parts Christian men 
and Christian ministers from each other; and 
worse than this, because they have been whip- 
ped into party ranks, or have prejudices for 
party names—they will consent, nay, propose 
and advocate, and vote for the exaltation of the 
vilest men, for foul-mouthed infidels, and for 
debauchees, and for irresponsible men, bank- 
rupt in fortune, bankrupt in honour, bankrupt 
in reputation, whom they would not trust with 
a dollar of their own money, that they may be 
guardians of the public money, and may legis- 
late, or administer office for the public good !— 
It used to be that “‘ where the wicked abounded 
on every side, the vilest men were exalted.” 
But in our day, good men, Christian men, se- 
parate from each other, and are found, now as 
this party and now as that requires, upholding 
and electing, not the virtuous and the upright, 
but the immoral, the profane, and the profligate, 
and the impious. Qh, if good men differ onthe 
merits of candidates, let them do it honestly and 
intelligently, because one is better qualified, and 
is reasonably preferred ; but let both the candi- 
dates for their support be such men that either, 
if elected to office, will be a public blessing, sa- 
gacious, good, industrious, an example to the 
people, fearing God and hating covetousness, a 
terror to evil doers and a praise to them that do 
well. Such are the men that such a country 


cers may be peace and our exactors righteous- 
ness.” And the time would fail to speak of the 
press demoralized by this same covetousness of 


students the entire expense per annum is about 
one hundred and $wenty-five dollars.” i 


Congregationalist would lend his efforts to show 


party ; of the invasions of the sacred inclosures| 
of domestic privacy; of the hyena spirit that 


even violates the grave and preys upon the good 
name of the dead ; of garbling and misrepresen- 
tation, to bring honest men into odium, and 
make them o for a.word and responsi- 
ble for assertions they never made; and of all 
the vile arts which, it is so freely charged by 
contending parties, have corrupted the ballot- 
box and the elective franchise. Oh is it so, and 
is this the fruit of that beautiful promise : 

“* Here shall the Press the people’s rights maintain, 
Unaw’'d by influence and unbrib’d by gain; 

Here patriot Truth her draw, 
Pledg’d to religion, liberty, and law ?” 

The National Warning. A Sermon preach- 
ed on the Sabbath r the death of General 
William H. Harrison, late President of the 
United States. By Ichabod S. Spencer, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

This is a well written and impressive dis- 
course. We direct attention to the following 
extract: 


‘“‘ Perhaps it is one of the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, and certainly it is one of the ten- 
dencies of human depravity, to be more insensi- 
ble to divine providences, when human agencies 
are employed to execute them. We recognize 
the hand of God in the pestilence, in famine, in 
the earthquake, and hurricane; in all those 
things, where we see uo intervening agency.— 
We see none here. The disease which has va- 
cated the presidential chair, obeyed no voice 
but God’s. If we have been unwilling to own 
his hand before, let us own it now. He seems 
resolved to make us own it. After repeated 
and continued afflictions, sent in another man- 
ner; he has reached forth his own hand to 
touch us. This 1s God. He himself is warn- 
ing us. He seems resolved to let us know it. 
If we have not deprecated his anger before, let 
us deprecate it now. Let us realize our pros- 
perities are his gift; and our disappointments 
and reverses come from his hand. t us com- 
plain with less bitterness about men, and learn 
to pray with more filial and ready reliance upon 
God. If it is not so with us, we shall have rea- 
son to fear, that he will not avert the evils 
which are dreaded, and will not preserve our 
public councils from instability and confusion. 
If we have good rulers they are God’s gift; if 
we have bad ones, they are God’s scourges. 
And, in few things, are we prone to forget God 
more unwisely, than in relation to those magis- 
trates, whom we elect from among ourselves. 
Now, God has made his hand visible. His own 
hand inscribes on the highest seat in our conn- 
try, Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son man, in whom there is no help: his 
breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth. 

** However reluctant the people of this nation 
may have been, amid their afflictions, to see the 
hand of the Almighty in them, they see it now. 
Here, they cannot mistake it. And it does 
seem, as if God were designing to teach them 
a lesson, which they have been very slow to 
learn. The lesson is laid down again and 
again in his word. It is the Lord that setteth 
up one and putteth down another. The Lord 
would have a nation know it. When even the 
sword carves its bloody way to the seat of em- 
pire, God calls us to know, it does so at his per- 
mission. When treachery or intrigue works 
its way into power, it is not done without God. 
When integrity is seated at the helm of rule, it 
is by the favour of Heaven. All this, his word 
tells, over and over again. We need the re- 
peated lesson. We are prone to forget it. 
There seems to be some reason to believe, that 
men are nowhere else, in any important mat- 
ter, so liable to dishonour God, by disregarding 
his providences, as in respect to human agen- 
cies in government. More readily do they heed 
providences, in their sickness or health—in their 
fields of barrenness or plenty—on their oceans 
of shipwreck or success. And in this land, 
where succession in the head of the nation is 


not fixed by hereditary descent ; where the po-. 


pular will acts, directly and in sovereignty, 
upon the government, making and unmaking, 
at once, the laws and their administrators; 
there may be, there seems to be, a peculiar 
danger of that impiety, against which the Bible 
cautions us. We have nothing in the articles 
of our political liberty to force us upon God. 
Men are not born into office. The people put 
them there, and can put them out again. Ru- 
lers can be changed without the uncertainties 
and blood of revolution. And when a sober 
historian will trace the current of sentiment in 
our country, in respect to public and common 
recognition of God; he will tell us such a tale 
of altered sentiments, among our people and 
among our rulers, as may well make a Chris- 
tian tremble! ‘The Continental Congress ap- 
pointed for themselves and recommended to the 
people repeated days of humiliation and prayer. 
ln a general order to the army, Washington 
could rebuke profaneness ;—in another, drunk- 
enness ;—in repeated ones, call on his victorious 
associates in arms for devout thanksgivings to 
the God of battles. ‘The old Congress took of- 
ficial measures to have the people supplied with 
Bibles, by importation from Europe. Such were 
the men who achieved our liberty and reared the 
structure of our government! And Iam happy 
to add, that the inaugural address of our late 
President seemed like bringing us back to the 
sentiments of the times in which he was cra- 
dled ;—times, when official men were not asham- 
ed, in their high-places, to honour the Bible and 
own the rule of its Author. In that address, 
the departed President said, ‘I deem the present 
occasion sufficiently important and solemn to 
justify me in expressing to my fellow-citizens a 
profound reverence for the Christian religion ; 
and a thorough conviction, that sound morals, 
religious liberty, and a just sense of religious re- 
sponsibility, are essentially connected with all 
true and lasting happiness. And to that good 
Being, who has blest us by the gifts of civil and 
religious freedom, who watched over and pros- 
pered the labours of oor fathers, and has hither- 
to preserved to us institutions far exceeding in 
excellence those of any other people, let us unite 
in fervently commending every interest of our 
beloved country in all future time.’ 

** But too commonly the sentiments of our 
nation, in respect to the government and its 
success, have been gradually moulded towards 
an impious atheism! ‘I‘his is fearful history! 
The Bible rebukes it! And as if to check its 
dark usurpation, it has pleased the Lord God to 
show us, that He has something to do with our 
government! Happy for us if we realize it. 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for 
his help; whose hope is in the Lord his God.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROPHECY AND PREDESTINATION. 

Mr. Editor—Impressed with the idea, that 
your journal is devoted to the propagation of 
religious truths; and feeling it a duty impera- 
tive on all, professing to be the followers of the 
Nazarean Prophet, to aid in bringing men to- 
gether as one flock under one Shepherd, [ have 


been induced to give publicity to the following 


remarks on the great, yet mysterious doctrine 
of Predestination. In doing so, my object is to 
establish this plain but undeniable fact, That all 
are Predestinarians, who subscribe to the belief 
in Prophecy. I need scarcely remark to you 

sir, that many, very many, are as strenuous in 
their support of the doctrine of Prophecy, as 
they are violent in their opposition to that of 
Predestination ; viewing the latter as derogatory 
to the character of a just and merciful God, yet 
holding to the former as vitally essential to the 
fundamentals of Christianity. They contend, 
that Predestination, by representing God as the 
fore-ordainer, and fore-arranger of every event, 
makes Him the author of evil as well as good ; 
and, therefore, unwilling to attribute evil to the 
Deity, they reject the doctrine of Predestination. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to state, 
that it is admitted that this doctrine does imply, 


that God is and has been eognizant of every 
thing that bas, or will, come to pass; and that 
without his knowl and permission, nothing 
has been, is, or evér shall be. | 

By Prophecy we are taught to understand, 
that some of God’s chosen servants have been 
permitted to look through the vista of futurity, 
and to foresee and foretell, some of the more im- 
portant events which belonged to His pre-ar- 
rangement, and which, in after ages, were, by 
Him, to be brought to pass. 

For example—we are taught that Abraham 
was permitted to foresee the salvation of the 
human race, through Jesus Christ ; and that it 
wes through faith in the completion of this pro- 
mise, that he and all succeeding generations 
were, and are to be deemed righteous in the 
eyes of the Lord. 

Now, sir, it is, to me, clearly evident, that if 
this all important event were foreseen by Abra- 
ham, it must have been predestined, and not 
only it, but each and every circumstance direct- 
ly and indirectly connected therewith, whether 
it be the love of the favourite apostle, the denial 
of Peter, the treachery of Judas, or the vile and 
cruel persecutions of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Hence, if Predestination be rejected, because it 
represents the Deity as the author of evil, it is 
but right, and consistent, that we reject prophe- 
cy also, unless it be urged, that the latter was 
all guess-work by the prophets, and not, as it is 
now believed, the telling of things to come, by 
the permission of Him who was the Pre-arranger 
of them. 

I may be wrong, but, yet, it is my opi- 
nion, that the doctrines of Prophecy and Predes- 
tination are virtually inseparable, and that any 
argument derogatory to the one, is equally ap- 
plicable to the other also. Being, however, 
open to conviction, [ shall be ‘most happy in 
having my efror demonstrated. The subject 
is worthy a thought, and [| trust will not * 
unnoticed by your readers. S. J. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIBERALITY—No. Il. 
And Moses gave commandment, and they 
caused it to be proclaimed throughout the camp, 
saying, Let neither man nor woman make any 


‘more work for the offering of the sanctuary. So 


the people were restrained from bringing. For 
the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it, and too much. Ex. xxxvi. 6, 7. 

Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give: not grudgingly, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver. 
2 Cor. ix. 7. 

The example placed before us in the text, has 
been contemplated. In view of it, | shall endea- 
vour to enforce the duty and privilege of liber- 
ality. Paul, addressing the Elders of the 
Ephesian church, in Acts xx. 35, says, Remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give thanto receive. Lib- 
erality is a privilege as well asaduty. In en- 
forcing the duty and privilege of willing, cheer- 
ful, and liberal giving, let me advert, r 

1. To our circumstances. And how very 
different our circumstances from those of the 
Hebrews! ‘They were not rich; we are, i. e. 
comparatively so. In comparison with the 
Jews in the wilderness, Christians now are weal- 
thy; they abound in riches. ‘They have the 
means, therefore, to be liberal. They have 
enough which they might give, if they would; 
so that, in this respect, they have no excuse. 
The Jews were not settled in life; weare. We 
are in our own land, at home. Christians now 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, with none to molest, or make them afraid. 
Mic. iv. 4. They were not in money-making 
circumstances; we are. ‘The church is grow- 
ing rich; wealth is flowing into her lap; her 
coffers are filling rapidly—I mean the coffers 
of individual Christians—and it would not be a 
matter of wonderful self-denial if they were to 

ive a little of their increase to the Lord. The 
ad had not made provision for their children ; 
we have. Many Christians have already pro- 
vided enough for their children to ruin them ; 
and if they give liberally, there is no danger of 
their robbing their offspring. They had not a 
church that was to be permanent; we have. The 
frequent removals of their tabernacle were but 
an emblem of the final removal of their cere- 
monial system. Their twilight was to melt 
away into theclear light of a day. That 
day now shinesaround us. ‘The Sun of right- 
eousness has arisen with healing in his wings. 
Mal. iv. 2. Weenjoy the permanent institutions 
of the gospel dispensation. ‘There are to be no 
more changes. Whatever is given, therefore, 
is likely to be of permanent benefit, as it will 
help carry the gospel into all the world and fill 
the earth with righteousness and peace. The 
Jews had nota religion to spread over the world; 
we have. The field before the church is the 
world; the gospel is to be preached to every 
creature; and we are to aim at the conversion 
ofthe world. Every thing in our circumstances 
demands and enforces cheerful and bountiful 
liberality. We live not for our own time only; 
we live for all time—we live for the world—and 
we should give for the world—and labour and 
pray for the world! 

2. Let me advert, in the next place, to the 
objects which solicit our contributions. ‘The 
Jews, on the occasion before us, had but one 
object, the tabernacle and its furniture—a con- 
venient and inviting place of worship, with what- 
ever was necessary about it for the perform- 
ance of that worship. This was the object. It 
was a worthy and noble object, but it was only 
one, a single object. But how many objects 
demand our liberal regard! At one time the 
Bible cause is presented: at another the Tract 
cause. One day Foreign, and another Lx mestic 
Missions. Now Sabbath-schools; then ‘Tem- 
perance; at one time the sailor; at another the 
claims of the Board of Education, or of Publi- 
cation. Many objects indeed! How much 
need, then, of liberality! Did the poor Jews 
give so freely and liberally when they had but 
one object before them; and shall rich Christ- 
ians give less freely and liberally when to their 
minds so many objects are presented? Never! 
Be it remembered, all these various objects 
have a relation to one grand end—aon end 
which the Jew in the wilderness never dreamed 
of—the conversion of the world toGod. They 
aré all parts of one great system of holy influ- 
ences which is intended to pervade the earth. 
To whichever object we contribute, therefore, 
the ultimate end is the same—the conversion of 
the world. Whether we give tothe Bible, the 


-Tiact, or the Missionary cause, or any thing else, 


it is all intended to hasten on the splendours of 
the Millennial glory. Whothen,O who, would 
not give cheerfully and liberally to every good 
cause, that he may keep in motion the system of 
influences which God has ordained for the 
health and salvation of the nations? You want 
God to love you, | know. Then be liberal: for 
God loveth a cheerful giver. 

3. Let me also advert to the tnducementsto 
liberality. The Jews had comparatively few 
inducements to give. ‘True, they had just been 
delivered from bondage, and gratitude might in- 
duce them to give. But Christians have been 
delivered from a worse bondage. We have all 
the inducements which they had, and a multi- 
tude ofothers. No appeals were made to them ; 
we have appeal after appeal, line upon line. 
They had but one object; we have a multitude, 
all tending to, and swallowed up in, the one 

rand end, the conversion of the world to God. 

e have the glory of God as an inducement, 
and the good of men. The best interests of 
the world, humanity, patriotism, philanthropy, 
Christianity, all call on us to be liberal and 
cheerful givers. The love of Christ constrains 
to this course; and gratitude to him demands it. 
Thus the apostle enforced the duty on the Cor- 
inthians :—For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich. 2Cor. viii. 9. And 


did Christ become poor for us, and shall we 


part with nothing for him and his cause? Is 


this the way to our gratitude? 


* Is this the kind return? 
Are these the thanks we owe?!” 

Just look, too, at the promises annexed to 
liberal and cheerful giving. Both tem and 
spiritual blessings are promised. 
blessings are promised. I would just observe 
here, that with the Jews there was a two-fold 
covenant. There was a national covenant, obe- 
dience to which secured temporal blessings on 
the nation, and these blessings were also earn- 
ests of spiritual mercies which would follow 
such obedience. This covenant has of course 
ceased ; yet we have reason to hope that the 
same blessings will follow the same acts now, 
i.e. the same in substance, as followed in form- 
er times, for God is the same, and the method 
of his dealings with his people substantially 
the same in all ages. ‘here was also the cove- 
nant of grace: | will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people. Gen. xvii. 7, 8. Lev. xxvi. 12. 
The principal blessings of this covenant were of 
a spiritual nature; yet temporal were also in- 
cluded. ‘This covenant is still in force. Chris- 
tians are heirs to all its benefits. If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise. Gal. iii. 29. If faith- 
ful, they may expect temporal, as well as spi- 
ritual blessings. 
for godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that new is and o 
that which is to come. 1 Tim. iv. 8. Seek first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you. Matt. 
vi. 38. Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. Matt. vi. 32. 
Christians may appropriate to themselves the 
promises made to the Jews, and if faithful, 
expect the same blessings. Let us look, then, 
at the temporal blessings promised the liberal. 
In Ex. xxiii. 25, we read, And ye shall serve 
the Lord your God, and he shall bless thy 
bread, and thy water: and J will take sick- 
ness away from the midst of thee. God is to 
be served with our substance, as well as in 
other ways; and if we thus serve him, he will 
bless our bread, and our water—bread shall be 
given us, our waters shall be sure, Isa. xxxiii. 
16. In Ps. xxxvii. 3, he says, Trust in the 
Lord and do good: so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed. One way 
to do good is by a right use of money; and if 
we do good by using it aright, we shall be fed. 
Read through the 37th psalm; see the contrast 
between the righteous and the wicked ; the cha- 
racter of both ; the promises to the one, and the 
threatenings against the other ; especially verses 
21—26, The wicked borroweth, and payeth 
not again: but the righteous showeth mercy, 
and giveth. For such as be blessed of him shall 
inherit the earth; and they that be cursed of 
him shall be cut off. The steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lord; and he delighteth in 
his way. Though he fall, he shall not be ut- 
terly cast down: for the Lord upholdeth him 
with his hand. I have been young, and now 
am old; yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread. He is ever 
merciful, and lendeth; and his seed is blessed. 
It is a part of mercy to give to the needy, and 
to worthy objects of benevolence ; and the pro- 
mise to the righteous who showeth mercy, and 
giveth, who is ever merciful and lendeth, is, that 
he shall inherit the earth, his steps are ordered 
by the Lord, the Lord upholds him with his 
hand, he is never seen forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread; his seed is blessed, temporally, 
as well as spiritually. Look again at Ps. xii. 
1—3, Blessed is he that considereth the poor ; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 
The Lord will preserve him, and keep him 
alive; and he shall be blessed upon the earth : 
and thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of 
his enemies. The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of ener thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness. Here both temporal 
and spiritual benefits are promised the man who 
considereth the poor, and is charitable to them. 
Read also the 112th psalm: Blessed is the man 
that feareth the Lord. Wealth and riches shall 
be inhis house. A good man showeth favour, 
and lendeth. He hath dispersed, he hath given 
to the poor ; his righteousness endureth for ever ; 
his horn shall be exalted with honour: verses 
1,3, 5,9. Paul quotes a part of this psalm 
when pressing the duty of liberality upon the 
Corinthians. Having told them that God loveth 
a cheerful giver, he proceeds to assure them that 
God is able to bless them in return for their 
liberality ; and adds, that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound in 
every good work: as it is written, He hath dis- 
persed abroad ; he hath given to the poor; his 
righteousness remaineth for ever. And he 
prays, Now, he that ministereth seed to the sow- 
er, both minister bread for your food, and mul- 
tiply your seed sown, and increase the fruits of 
your righteousness; being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness. 2 Cor. ix. 7—11. 
Turn now to Prov. iii. 9, 10, Honour the Lord 
with thy substance, and with the first fruits of 
all thine increase: so shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine. If you would have your barns 
filled plentifully, honour the Lord with your 
substance. ‘Try it, and see if this promise is 
not yea and amen. Some rich men seldom have 
any money by them; they are disappointed 
here and there, and scarcely know what to do. 
The reason is plain. They do not honour the 
Lord with their substance when they have it at 
command ; they put themselves without the cir-. 
cle of the promises; and it is no wonder that 
God lets them be defrauded, and disappointed, 
and suffer want. He designs to learn them wis- 
dom ; and perhaps he sees they can be taught 
in no other way. I have no doubt Christians 
might be much more prosperous than they are, 
if they would but make a right use of their pro- 
perty. And it will be so yet. God will turn 
the tables of trade some of these days. He 
will put the wealth of this world into the hands 
of those who will use it as he requires. ‘The 
world is to be converted, and God will so rule 
in business matters as to turn the golden streams 
into his coffers, or into the coffers of those who 
will consecrate their treasures to him; into the 
hands of such as will give much, and give al- 
ways, and yet have always an abundance to 
give. You know what the Saviour said on a 
certain occasion, The kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given toa nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. Matt. xxi. 43. Read 
Prov. xi. 24, 25, There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 
The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. See also 
Prov. xiii. 22, The wealth of the sinner is laid 
up for the just. Turn now to Prov. xix. 17, 
He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto 
the Lord ; and that which he hath given will he 
pay him again. ‘To give tothe poor is to lend 
to the Lord. Says Christ in Matt. xxv. 40, In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. And he will repay that which is thus 
lent unto him ; hé will return it in temporal and 
spiritual prosperity. This is true of whatever 
is given from right motives for the advance- 
ment of his cause. ‘To give to benevolent en- 
terprises is to lend to the Lord; and he will 
pay it again. Look at Prov. xxii. 9, He that 
hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed: for he 
giveth of his bread to the poor. And in Prov. 
xxviii. 27, we read, He that giveth unto the 
poor shall not lack: but he that hideth his eyes, 
refuses to see the miseries of the needy, and 
shuts up his bowels of compassion—shall have 
many acurse. In Eccl. xi. 1—3, it is written, 
Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days. And in illustration, it 
is said, If the clouds be full of rain, they empty 
themselves upon the earth. They do not keep 


all their moisture to themselves; they scatter it 


1] An allusion to sowing on marshy 


hese blessings are Set 


over the earth to refresh and invigorate it: and 
then it returns again in exhalations to the re- 
ions of the clouds; and so constantly circu- 
, lates and dees good. So if you have an abun- 
dance, keep it not to yourself; impart it to 
others ; do good with it; in due time it will re- 
turn to you again. Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: thou shalt find it afler many days. 

Cast 
thy bread, bread-corn, perhaps rice, upon the 
waters; it will spring up, and you shall reap a 
harvest: thou shalt find it after many days. 
So give, and God will reward you. What you 

ive is seed-corn, and God will multiply it. 2 

r.ix. 6,10. For in Isa. xxxii. 8, The liberal 
deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things 
shall he stand. ‘Then turn to Isa. lviii. 9—11, 
Ifthou take away from the midst of thee the 
yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and speak- 
ing vanity: and if thou draw out thy soul to the 
hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul ; then shall 
thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be 
as the noon-day; and the Lord shall guide thee 
continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and 
make fat thy bones; and thou shalt be like a 
watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose watersfail not. And says Jesus Christ 
in Luke vi. 38, Give, and it shall be given unto 
you. Paul, in Eph. vis 8, says, Whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he 
receive of the Lord. He shall receive the same ; 
God usually blesses his people in kind; if they 
give of their substance, the Lord will prosper 
them. For in Heb. vi. 10, Paul says again, 
For God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labour of love. No: he does not forget, 
but he will recompense. 

Such are some of the promises of temporal 
blessings made to the liberal and cheerful giver. 
If you haveany doubt of these promises, [| can 
only say, Try them, and you shall find that 
God is faithful. The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise. 2 Pet. iii. 9. Try him. 
God challenges you totry him. Thus he says 
in Mal. iii. 10, Bring ye all the tithes into the 
store-house, that there may be meat in my 
house, and prove me—rTRY ME—now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it. This is usually quoted as refer- 
ring altogether to spiritual blessings; but you 
have only to read what follows in verses 11 and 
12, to be convinced that blessings of a tempo- 
ral nature are primarily intended. For itis 
immediately added, And I will rebuke the de- 
vourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy 
the fruits of your ground; neither shall your 
vine cast her fruit before the time in the field, 
saith the Lord of hosts. And all nations shall 
call you blessed; for ye shall be a delight- 
some land, saith the Lord of hosts. Bring your 
tithes then; soar your offerings; be liberal; 
give freely, largely, cheerfully ; try the Lord, 
tome him, and see if he will not be as good as 

is word. If his promise fails, it will be the 
first time. It will not fail. The way to be 
prosperous is to give. Give, and God will bless. 
And his blessing maketh rich. Prov. x. 22. 
Resolve, “ I will give liberally.” 

Spiritual blessings are also promised. Look 
again at Isa. lviii. 6-—9, Is not this the fast that 
| have chosen? to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh? Then, it is add- 
ed, then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thy health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy righteousness shall go before thee; the 

lory of the Lord shall be thy rere-ward.— 

hen shalt thou call, and the Lord shall an- 
swer; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here [ 
am. He will answer prayer, and be present to 
aid and to bless. To the young man in the 
Gospel, Mark x. 21, the Saviour said, Sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’ And in 
Luke xi. 41, he says, Give alms of such things 
as ye have; and behold, all things are clean 
unto you. In Luke xiv. 13, 14, he says, When 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind; and thou shalt be blessed : 
for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 
In Acts x. 1—6, it is written of Cornelius, that 
he was a devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, which gave much alms to 
the people, and prayed to God always. And 
the angel said unto him, Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God. 
Send for Peter, who shall tell thee words, where- 
by thou and thy house shall be saved. Acts xi. 
13,14. Inl Tira, vi. 17—19, Paul instructs 
Timothy to charge them that are rich in this 
‘world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate; laying up 
in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life. And in Heb. xiii. 16, he says, 
But to do good, and to communicate, forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God ig well pleased. 
And in his favour is life, Ps. xxx. 5, and his 
loving-kindness is better than life, Ps. Ixiii. 3. 
To the Corinthians Paul says, 2 Cor. ix. 6—11, 
He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully, 
shall reap also bountifully. Every man, ac- 
cording as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give: not grudgingly, or of necessity; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. And if he loves him, 
he will bless him, both temporally and spiri- 
tually; for, Paul adds, And God is able to make 
all grace abound toward you, &c. 


Such are some of the inducements to liberali- 
ty. There are others. A good conscience is 
worth something; and if some were to give 
more liberally, they might have greater peace 
of conscience, and their sleep at night would be 
sweeter and more undisturbed.@And the fa- 
vourable influence of benevolent habits is wor- 
thy of consideration. ‘They who are in the 
habit of giving are likely to be industrious and 
economical, that they may have something to 
give. They are constantly earning and saving 
that they may have the ability to give. How 
much better would it be for multitudes all 
around us, should they give away just what 
they drink up and squander! How much better 
for them, their families, and the community !|— 
The poor whoare in the habit of giving, are gene-. 
rally industrious and economical ; and itis in some 
ee ower the rich: and hence it is that 
benev its terid to prosperity. I repeat 
it, Benovolent habits tend to prosperity, because 
they are associated with and promote industry 
and economy; whereas the wise man says, in 
Eccl. v.13. There is a sore evil which | have 
seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the 
owners thereof to their hurt. It is keeping, 
and not giving which begets prodigality and 
fosters laziness and every vice. And hence fur- 
ther, the best interests of our children require 
us to be benevolent and liberal. We ought to 
set them an example of benevolence and liber- 
ality ; and teach them by precept and example, 
to labour and save that they may give. What 
we give away for the support of the gospel and 
gospel institutions, to the Boards of the church 
and for the conversien of the world, they may 
hereafter esteem the richest part of their in- 
heritance. The children of the Jews would 
thus look upon what their fathers and mothers 
gave for the tabernacle and its furniture; and 
thus may your children look upon what you 
give for the edification and extension of the 
church of Christ. Discharge the duty, then, 
and improve the privi of willing, cheerful, 
and liberal giving. Be liberal, give from prin- 
ciple and not from impulse. Be systematic in 
your charities. Sustain all the Boards of the 
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our, substance... Or, whe give 
really and, essedly, give our substance ; 
we gvemudeaant ax all to him, to be used 
and dispased of as his.glory requires. Som 
appear willing to give themselyes, but desire to 
retain their substance ; othegs seem more willing 
to give.their substance than themselves.. The 


truth. is both must go tegether. It is 
attemipt separation, Ye cannot, serve. 
an 4. You know. what 
says to the praise of the Macedonians, 2 
Cor, vili-.6.,, They firet gave their own selves 
tothe Lord. Reader, 
to the. .Lord?,, Then. 
substance, aed with the first fruits of all your in- 
crease. .Paov. iii, 9. If you have not given 
yourself to. the Lord, now. It is not yet 
too late. You.should have done this long ago; 
but you have not.. Then redeem the time.— 
‘Without delay surrender yourself to the Lord, 
soul and hody a living sacrifice, which.is your 
reasonable ii. L; 1Cor. vi. 20. 


m, Xu. 


While God invites, how blest the day ! 
How eweat the Gospel’s charming sound ! 
Come sianers, haste, oh, haste away, 
is found.” 
Ww. J. M. 


‘MOST REMARKABLE SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR 
IN ENGLAND, 


you think the following facts suited 
to interestithe readers of your excelleat journal, 
they are at your service. 

At the last tea meeting, is connexion with 
the schools of Tottenham-court chapel, we were 
interested by the presence of an ancient mariner, 
who is, doubtless, one of the oldest Sunday 
scholars in England. He produced a Bible on 
the occasion, the fly-leaf of which contained a 
narrative, of which the following is a copy: 

“ This Bible ‘was presented to me by Mr. 
Raikes, at the town of Hertford, Jan. 1st, 1781, 
as a reward for my puiictual attendance at the 
Sunday-school, and good behaviour when there. 
And after being my companion fifty-three years, 
forty-one of which I spent in the sea service— 
during which time I was in forty-five engage- 
ments, received thirteen wounds, was three times 
shipwrecked, once burnt out, twice capsized in 
n boat, and had fevers of different sorts fifteen 
times—this Bible was my consolation ; and was 
newly bound for me by James Bishop, of Edin- 
burgh, on the 26th day of October, 1834, the 
day | completed the 6Uth year of my age. As 
witness my hand, James Beacu Nortu. 

«“ N.B.—During the whole time but one leaf 
is lost, the last of Ezra and beginning of Ne- 
hemiah. 

‘I gave it to my son, James Beach, on the 
Ist of January, 1841, aged five yonee. ; aver be- 
ing in my possession sixty years, an ing 
pnts oes the grace of God, to read it at that 
age. ‘And. may the Lord bless it to him, and 
make him wise to salvation ! 

| “J. B. Nortu.” 


I will not consume your valuable space with 
any comments of mine on this very extraordin- 
ary document. Mr. North was a Master in the 
Navy : and, I believe, now lives on his half-pay. 
He has almost entirely lost his hearing; but he 
is a very enlightened and devout man, in the 
judgment of Your Brother and Friend, 

J. CAMPBELL. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 


-From_late foreign papers, unfriendly to the 
Scottish non-iatrusionists, we copy the follow- 
ing : | 

Crurca or Scortann.—The Edinburgh 
Advertiser says that the deputation from the 
minority of the General Assembly, which had 
an interview with Lerd Melbourne last week, 
were received with great courtesy ; adding, that 
‘his Lordship having been informed that the 
church of one of the deposed clergymen (Mott- 
lach) was in the gift of the Crown, the question 
was put, ‘ whether his Lordship would consider 
that church vacant in consegence of the recent 
‘sentence of the Assembly?’ His answer was, 
‘ Certainly not.’ ” 

Last week, an interdict was issued at the in- 
stance of the Eartof Kinnoul and Mr. Young 
againist the Pfeshytery of Auchterarder and 
‘others, in consequence of a direction given by 
the General Assembly tothe Presbytery to pro- 
ceed to the settlement of a minister in the pastor- 
al charge of the parish of Auchterarder, and to 


obey a special commission appointed by the As- | 


sembly. | 

Meetings have been lield to express sympathy 
with the seven deposed ministers of Strathbogie, 
in Banff and Aberdeen. In Strathbogie itself, 
several of the gentry in the neighbourhood, and 
moderate Churchmen from a distance, are eager 
to manifest their support of the ministers by at- 
tending in their churches or assisting in their 
pulpits. | 

Tae Non-rntrvsionists Sir Roperr 
Peet.—We have just learnt on what we consid- 
er good authority, that the Non-intrusionists 
have experienced a great mortification in the 
reception which Mr. Donlop, their accredited 
delegate, met with, a few days ago, at an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel. The hon. baronet, 

tly to his credit and that of his party, stated, 
in the most decided terms, that he would do 
nothing for the Church until they first obeyed 
the law, and rescinded all their illegal proceed- 
ings regarding the enactment of the veto regu- 
lations, and the deposition of the Strathbogie 
Ministers. Mr. Donlop answered the parlia- 
ment might do whatever they pleased with their 
endowments, but that the Church would never 
retrace their steps, whatever might be the con- 
sequences ; and thus the interview terminated.— 
Scottish Pilot. 

PrespyTEry of GLascow.—A committee of 
the Presbytery of Glasgow appointed to exam- 
ine into the allegation that the Rev. Patrick 
Brewster had preached in a Chartist Church on 
the 18th of April, have reported in the affirma- 
tive: pronouncing his conduct “ highly censur- 
able in any minister of the gospel, involving a 

ross violation of ecclesiastical order, a contempt 
of decency, a profanation of the Lord’s day, a 
desecration of the office of the Christian ministry, 
and a mischievous encouragement to disorgani- 
zation and misrule both in the Church and 
State;” and therefore they deemed it their duty 
to recommend the Presbytery to report it to the 
Presbytery of Paisley, in order that they might 
deai with Mr. Brewster as they should think fit 
according to the rules of the church. 

‘Secession Synop.—The United Secession 
Synod,..after being engaged for three days in 
discussing Dr. Walker of Comrie’s case, passed 
the following resolution. on the motion of Mr. 
Beattie. by «a majority of ninety-eight to forty- 
three: “The Synod approve of the diligence 
and fidelity of the Presbytery of Perth, find, 
that Mr. Walker has used language, on the 
subject of the atonement, election, the imputa- 
tian of Adam’s sin and man’s inability, and 
given his sentinments in seeming inconsistency 
with the doctrines of our subordinate stand- 
dards, exhort him to be me more crreful in the 
Janguage, which he employs; but from the ex- 
planations:. Mr. Walker bas made, and the dis- 

ition he has displayed, appoint a committee 
to deal with him, with a view. to obtain fur- 
ther satisfaction, and to report to-morrow.” 
‘The Committee appointed by the Synod to con- 
fer with Mr.: Morrison, reported that he had at- 
tended their first meeting, and expressed his 
resolution. to continue preaching the doctrings 
for which he had been suspended by the Pres- 
- “bytefy; that‘at their next meeting Mr. ‘Morri- 


have you given yourself 
our him with your 


jee to, the chairman, 
Consider it necessary to bol ay, Custer com 
munica 


ed themselves so much satisfied with their coo- 
ference with him; that they joined in recom- 
mending the Synod to proceed no further 
against him. | | | 

| From the New York Observer. 
SUNDAY MAILS, 

Messrs. Editore—Your co t “A. 
M. C.” on the subject of “Sunday Mails,” in 
his article of the 10th inst., seems qutite at a 
loss to account for the “ great disarrangement” 
complained of by some of the Mail Contractors 
as consequent upon the discontinuance of some 
of the Sunday Mails by the late Postmaster- 
General. Now I think I can help him a little 
in this difficulty. A. M. C. does not seem to 
be aware that generally, one, two, three, or four 
hundred per.cent. more is allowed for carrying 


j the mail on reanye than upon any other day 


of the week, and I believewit may be shown 


| that even ten, and in one case, from New York 


to New Haven, twenty hundred per cent. more 
is paid for the Sunday service, than for any 
other day of the week. If I am right in this 
supposition, for it is, 1 own, mainly supposition, 
though founded on pretty good data, is not A. 
M. C. relieved from his dilemma, and is not the 
“ great disarrangement” sufficiently explained? 
Should some member of Congress who loves 
the Sabbath, and who is not fearful of losing 
his popularity with those who do not love it, 
move and carry a call upon the Postmaster- 
General for a statement of the comparative cost 
of carrying the mail on the fifty-two Sundays 
of the year, and that of any other fifty-two 
days, together with the amount of matter con- 
veyed in the mail on the two days, I believe 
such facts would be developed as would go to 
show, that in the mere dollar and cent part of 
the operation, the people are made to pay enor- 
mous sums for the accommodation of a few in- 
dividuals, besides the endurance of a moral evil, 
the cost of which to our common country, no 
man can estimate. P. 


REBELLION. 

Late accounts from Madrid state that “ the 
Spaniards have struck another blow at Popery, 
by refusing, to allow the circulation of the 
Pope’s bulls, briefs, rescripts, monitories, or any 
other documents issuing from the Papal See, 
“which have not had the fiat of the Spanish gov- 
ernment.” The government decrees also the 
‘suppression of ** The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith,” enjoins the civil and ecclesi- 
astic authorities to prevent its assembling, and 
to stop the circulation of its papers. The judges 
and alcaldes ure ordered to sequester the funds 
of the Society, wherever they are to be found. 
The pope, in his fiery indignation, has refused 
to recognize the Marquis de Villalba, as Span- 
ish envoy to the court of Rome. ‘The Marquis 
has therefore quitted that city on his return to 
Madrid.—N. Y. Obs. 


CHRISTIANS IN SYRIA. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the 
Augsburg Gazette, under date of 24th ult. gives 
the following as the principal points of the repre- 
sentations made to the Ottoman Porte by Aus- 
tria and Russia, in favour of the Christans of 
Syria and Palestine: —* 1st. The two Powers 
desire that the Sultan should appoint a special 
Governor for Palestine and the Holy Cities, hav- 
ing his seat of Government at Jerusalem, and 
the Port of Jaffa as his means of communication 
with the Mediterranean. 2d. They demand a 
suppression of all the vexations to which the 
Christians have been subjected. 3d. An impar- 
tial administration of justice. 4th. Protecture for 
the Pilgrims visiting the Holy Land. 5th. A set- 
tlement of all tlg: differences between the Greek 
and Armenian Churches. 6th. The appointment 
of a Commission to effect this end. 7th. The re- 
establishment of such churches and convents as 
have been destroyed or damaged.” 

PRINTERS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ OUTSTANDING 
ACCOUNTS. 


A thousand such accounts at ten dollars each, 
amount to ten thousand dollars—a handsome 
sum these times were it all collected. ‘The same 
number at five dollars each, amount to five 
thousand dollars. Should not then every sub- 
scriber to a paper—in order to do as he would 
he done by, and thus fulfil the golden rule— 
cancel at once his printer’s account, be it more 
or Jess—that he may not be one of the thousand, 
or the five hundred, or even of the fifty, who 
may think that because the debt is small it is of 
but little consequence to his printer. This is 
no dun—but the statement of a questionin equity, 
for the solutoin of none else but those whom it 
may concern. The whole Editorial Corps. 

From the Madisonian. 
OF ARREST AND IMPRISON- 
T BY THE POPE. 

The following is handed to us, for publica- 
tion, as a copy of a letter communicated to the 
Secretary of State. We have no knowledge of 
the character of the author of the letter, but are 
informed by him that he had seen the Bishop of 
Detroit in Rome, and vouched for the truth and 
soberness of his address to the Government. 
We are not fully aware of the extent of the 
power of the Pope over those who acknowledge 
their allegiance to him, but we had supposed 
his supremacy was only spiritual, and did not 
profess to extend to temporal matters, or to the 
lives and liberties of American citizens. We 
know not to wifat conditions Bishop Rese may 
have subscribed as the price of his liberty, but 
as an American citizen, claiming the protection 
of his Government, he is entitled to it, unless 
he has been guilty of some crime against the 
laws where he is imprisoned. 
To the Honourable Daniel 

of State. 

Sir:—I hasten to make known to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, a 
fact of a serious character, and highly inter- 
esting to the national dignity of the country. 

The Bishop of Detroit, Michigan, Mr. Rese, 
an American citizen, is confined in a dungeon 
of Rome, without com munication with any liv- 
ing person, and consequently without the know- 
ledge of the American Minister resident there ; 
a target for the blackest calumnies, and a vic- 
tim of the most atrocious persecutions from his 
colleagues here in religious matters. He was 
summoned to Rome toward the end of 1838, if 
I am not mistaken; and in 1839, when I made 
his acquaintance, he was confined in a convent 
under an ecclesiastic prosecution. 

On the process being completed he was or- 
dered to resign. This he refused to do; and 
then he was thrown into a dungeon, perhaps of 
the Inquisition, where three other Bishops are 
lying. ‘There he is overwhelmed with suffer- 
ings, and tortured to oblige him to resign, and 
all possible measures were taken to prevent him 
from invoking the protection of the diplomatic 
agents of hisown country. A similar case had 
happened to the Bishop of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Conwell. But this prelate, whilst in the same 
position of Mr. Rese, was fortunate enough to 
make his escape from Rome; and, arrested in 
Paris, un‘ler Charles X., by order of the Pope, 
was set at liberty through the intervention of 
the American Minister. 
Thinking that. the Government of the United 


ANOTHER CASE 
MEN 


Webster, Secretary 


States are to look upon théir citizens under no 
religious aspect, but merely as free citizens of 


| tadelphia. 


this Union, I believe 
consequence of this disclosure, }: effi- 
eae tops will be taken to cause the Papal 
Government to be called to account for such a 
scandalous abuse of its spiritual power. 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient 
servant, Bernarpvs CasTe.ui. 
Washington, D?C., July 13, 1841. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sap Berzavement.—We grieve to announc the 
death, by drowning, of Theodore, son of Moses 
Allen, Eaq. He was last seen on Tueday, fishing 
from ithe dock near his father’s residence at Ravens- 
wood, and it is presumed that he fell into the river, 
as his fishing pole and bait were found upon the 
dock. He was seventeen years of age. The father 
‘and family are most anxious for the of the 
body—exertions for which will be 


McLgop Casr.—We learn from the Utica Obser- 
ver, that an appeal to the Court of Errore wi]! not 
be taken ; but that the trial of the indictment will 
be brought on, as soon as possible, in Oneida coun. 
ty, an order to change the venue to that county hav-' 
ing been made by the Supreme Court, on the appli- 
cation of the prisoner’s counsel. Mc remains 
in the custody of the Oneida county sheriff. 


Deats or Anoruer Firneman.—At midnight, on 
Wednesday, 14th inst., a carpenter shop in Lom- 
bard street between Schuylkill Fifth and Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, was destroyed by fire; communicated by 
an incendiary. A man named James Simpler, a 
fireman, proceeding to the fire was run over by a 
fire engine and killed. He was an industrious man, 
and has left a wife and child, who need the aid of 
public charity. 


Hon. Joun Serceant.—The Intelligencer says: 
We are authorized to say that the President, some 
time ago, tendered the important trust of the Mis- 
sion to England to the Hon. John Sergeant, the dis- 
tinguished member of Congress from the city of Phi- 
Having held the offer under considera- 
tion, Mr. Sergeant, we regret to learn, with just ac- 
knowledgment of the honour of the proposed high 
public employment, and of his grateful respect fcr 
such a mark of confidence, felt himself obliged to 
decline the appointment. So far as we may gather 
from romonr, the reasons for this were of a private 
nature, such as might ee age influence the head of 
a large family and one who, it is probable, has par- 
ticipated in that diminution of income from vested 
property, which the convulsions of recent times 
have rendered so general. Mr. Sergeant is well 
known to the whole country. His service in Con- 
gress has already been unusually long, most usefu] 
to the country, and, as we believe, in the highest 
degree acceptable to his constituents. ‘There are 
many eminent citizens from among whom, without 
doubt, a highly fit selection may be made for Min- 
ister to London, but it will be rare good fortune if 
the Executive choice should fall on any one in 
whose integrity, ability, prudence, and American 
feeling, the American people would have more con- 
fidence than in.those of John Sergeant of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Tue Mats.— The cause of the failure of the mails 
between Baltimore and the West, is ascertained to 
arise from the vast increase of mail matter which 
falls in at Frederick, Maryland, especially since the 
meeting of Congress, and the recent establishment 
in the Eastern cities of truly mammoth ** weeklies,” 
larger than any common barn-door. Some idea may 
be formed of this prodigious accumulation, from the 
fact stated in the National Intelligencer, that, with- 
out being caused by any recent failures east of that 
oven more than three wagon loads of newspaper 

ags were taken from Baltimore on Sunday last, to 
be amalgamated at Frederick with the mail from 
Washington. On the same day, the four horse mail- 
coach, contracted for and constructed under the di- 
rection of a previous administration of the Depart- 
ment for this particular service, left behind at Fred- 
erick eight bags of newspapers, after taking away 
thirty-six, besides the letter mail portmanteaus, 
weighing probably upwards of three thousand 
pounds! besides a very heavy coach to be taken over 
the mountains at the rate of about six and a half 
miles per hour; the thermometer at eighty-three. 
The Postmaster General is doing all in his power to 
remedy the evil.— Ball. Amer. 


Facts in Recarp To tHe Census.—The editor of 
the Cincinnati Chronicle has been examining the six 
returns of the census, taken at intervals of ten years 
each since the adoption of the constitution. The in- 
vestigations show some curious facts: 

_ 1. The population of the United States increases 
exactly 34 per cent. each ten years, and which 
doubles every twenty-four years. The law is so 
uniform and permanent, that when applied to the 
population of 1790, and brought down to the present 
time it produces nearly the very result as shown by the 
census of 1840. And thus we may tell with great 
accuracy what will be the census of 1850. It will 
be nearly twenty-three millions. 

2. But though this is the aggregate result, it is 
by no means true of each particular part of the coun- 
try; for New England increases at the rate of 15 
per cent. each ten years, while the North Western 
States increase 100 per cent. in that period. 

3. The slave population increased at 30 per cent. 

but since at Jess than 25 per cent. ‘The free popula- 
tion have, however, increased at the rate of 36 per 
cent. At this rate, therefore, the difference between 
the free and slave population is constantly increas- 
ing. 
4. Another fact is that the coloured population 
increase just in proportion to the distance south; and 
that slavery is certainly and rapidly decreasing in 
the states bordering on the free states. 

This state of things continued, would in halfa 
century extinguish slavery in these states, and con- 
centrate the whole black population of the United 
States on the Gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent states 
on the southern Atlantic. 


Battimore anp Onto Ratt Roap.—The Martins- 
burg, Va. Gazette states that the operations on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road are prosecuted with 
great activity in the ag oom of that town. 
The road will pass over ‘l'uscarora Creek by means 
of a bridge resting on sixteen massive pillars of gra- 
nite, eighteen feet high, on the top of which will 
be a wooden structure of handsome appearance. It 
is added that many portions of the road are now 
ready for laying down the wooden rails and sills, 
and the contracts for the delivery of the iron rails, 
spikes, &c. have been closed some time. 


From Fioripa.—A letter in the Savannah Geor- 
gian, from Florida, dated Pilatka, July 7th, states 
that second Lieutenant J. R. H. Lancaster, of the 
first infantry, was killed by lightning on the 5th inst. 
A party of Indians drove off a number of horses and 
cattle from the Wacatoata settlement, on the 27th 
ult., and were immediately pursued by the seventh 
regiment of Infantry for seventy miles, but could not 
be overtaken. A camp was fallen in with which had 
just been deserted, and a squaw and two children 
were captured. On the 7th, five hundred head of 
cattle were stolen from Payne’s Prairie, by a body 
of Indians; a detachment of militia went in pursuit. 


Iowa.—The Iowa City Star announces under the 
head of * Arrival Extraordinary,” the arrival, on the 
24th ult. of the first steamboat that ever ascended 
the river as high as that spot. There were no imped- 
iments found to an easy and safe navigation of the 
river, except a few snags and projecting trees a few 
miles below the city, which it was said would be 
immediately removed by the citizens. The experi- 
ment on the whole was a most satisfactory one. 
Great advantages to Iowa City are predicted from 
the success of this experiment. 


Tornavo.—The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, was vis- 
ited with a heavy tornado on Sunday evening, the 
llth inst. Several persons were severly injury by 
the falling of timber, sign boards, &c. Most of the 
beautiful shade trees that lined the streets, were 
broken off at the trunk. The Times says :—* The 
storm no doubt, also did some damage to the crops 
which are not yet harvested. Wheat, barley, rye, and 
hay, are already cut and secured, but the oats and 
corn are doubtless bowed to the earth.” 


Cuinese Museum.—The beautiful exhibition of the 
Chinese Museum, no# occupying the basement story 
of the Philadelphia Museum, will be closed about 
the first of September. The cause of this closure, 
we understand is owing to the very limited support 
it has received from our citizens, and we question if 
it will ever again be exhibited here. Nathan Duon, 
Esq., the projector and ceo of the exhibition, 
sailed passenger in the Britannia steamer on Satur- 
day last, for England, whither he goes to make ar- 
rangements for establishing his exhibition in a suita- 
ble location in the city of London. 


New Invention.—We learn by the New York 
Star that a new method of propelling ships of war 
and other sea-going vessels, has just been brought 
out at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, by Mr. J. H. Pat- 
terson, of that city, which, from the successful re- 
sults arrived at, must prove a most important inven- 
tion. The wheels are placed in the centre of the 
boat, forty feet long, oné’on each side of the keel, 
and driven by a small steam engine. We will not at- 
tempta description of them in this notice, further than 
to say, that they are so formed that each paddle is 


liberally com-| o 


fleeted out as it revolves around to the bottom of the 
vessel, and withdrawn again within the cylinder 


THE. PRESBYTERIAN. 
the States, begin with the ten ounce weight, and go 


as it begios to liftthe water; and this without any 
machinery, or complication of rods erasks, or springs, 
but simply by a groove formed upon the bearing of 
the wheels. lis great simplicity enables it to be 
built of any strength required, and secures it from 
any liability to get out of order, unless by some un- 
common accident to the ship. 


Warterrorp.—The fire at Waterford N. Y., con-| nesd 


sumed one-half of the taxable property of the village 
—128 buildings in all, of various descriptions—26 
stores, most of them brick ; 29 dwellings; 73 baras 
and outhouses. 
Navat.—The ship of the liae Ohio, beari 
the broad pennant of Commodore Isaae Hull, arriv 
in Boston harbour on Saturday forenoon, from the 
Mediterranean, last from Gibralt»r, and anchored 
about five miles from the city. The Ohio was 31 
days from Gibraltar, having left Toulon on the 8th 
of May, Mahon the 29th of May, Malaga the 9th of 
Jane, and Gibraltarthe 15th of Jene. Mrs. Com- 
a Hull and her sister came passengers in the 
10, 
The U.S. sloop Preble, Commander Voorhees, 
sailed from Toulon, May 7th, for Leghorn. The 
U.S. ship Potomac, under sailing orders; U. 8. ship 
Decatur, and U.S. brig Enterprise, just arrived from 
Montevideo, and a United States sloop of war, name 
not ¢ sir were at Rio Janeiro on the 14th of June. 
The United States ships Constellation and Boston 
sailed from the Cape of Good Hope for China on 
the 24th of April. 


Tae Spanish Steampoat.—The Spanish Steam- 
boat ** Cardenas,” Capt. Pedro Acea, arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 15th inst. The Cardenas is 
from Matanzas, via Wilmington, (N. C.,) where she 
put in for fuel, and is sent here to have her machin- 
ery repaired, new boilers, &c.; she is a clever little 
boat of about 200 tons, built at New York about five 
years since, for a packet to run between Metanzas 
and Cardenas. 


Disagearp or THE Laws.—T wo individuals, named 
Mayth and Couch, had been confined in the jail in 
Grant county, Ky. for several weeks, chafged with 
— no doubt guilty of) an attempt to murder Mr. 

tterback, a drover; who, itis said, has been linger- 
ing in a miserable state, with his throat horribly 
mangled. He isacitizen of Bourbon county ad- 
joining Grant, where the excitement has been very 
mg since the atrocions deed was committed. As 

r. Utterback still survives, and as there is some 
likelihood he will recover, though ia a very maimed 
condition, and the felons thus escape punishment, 
the people of Bourbon determined that they should 
be executed at any rate. They accordingly deputed 
ten individuals to visit Williamstown, where the 
prisoners were confined, and give information that 
their execution was to take place in thirty-six hours 
from that time. When the time arrived, about five 
hundred citizens of Bourbon entered Williamstown 
in solemn procession, and proceeded with their own 
Sheriffs to the jail and demanded the prisoners. 
Their demand being refused, they proceeded to 
break open the doors, and having seized the prison- 
ers, placed them with irons on, in an n wagon, 
and took up their line of march to the spot where the 
crime was committed. Upon arriving there they 
hung them up with their irons on, to a tree, beneath 
which the attempt to murder was made. When life 
was extinct, they were taken down and buried under 
the gallows in very rude coffins. — Balt. 


Ay Heroic Morner.—A Mrs. McGee of West- 
minster, Vt., hearing her child’s screams from a well 
into which it had fallen, descended into it, though 
twenty feet deep and rescued the sufferer who was 
clinging to a stone of the wall. Such bold and daring 
achivements, although of rare occurrence, show what 
a nother will do to save a suffering child. 


Sunpay Maits.—The mail between New York 
and the East, which formerly left on Sunday morn- 
ing, has been discontinued, and no mail now runs 
from that city in that directionon Sunday. The 
Sunday mail, it is said, was of very little value to 
the people of Boston, as the Southern mail came in 
too late to forward its contents. 


Tine Water Canat.—Reduction of Tolls.—At 
a meeting of the Directors of the Susquehanna or 
Tide Water Canal, held in Baltimore on the 15th 
inst. it was determined to abolish the late advance 
of 25 per cent. on therates charged for tolls upon this 
work. The reduction to take place from the 25th 
instant. It was also determined from the same 
period not to receive the notes issued by said Com- 

any in payment of tolls on that portion of the Canal 
ocated in Pennsylvania; but that the notes would 
be received for tolls on that portion of the Canal 
lying within the state of Maryland, the notes having 
been issued in that State. , 


New Orveans.—The Bulletin of the 9th inst. 
observes; ** The health ofour city is remarkable for 
this or any other season of the year. Seldom in 
the middle of winter, is so little sickness prevalent. 
We have frequent showers and thunder storms to 
wash the streets and purify the atmosphere, while 
cool and refreshing breezes are constantantly blow- 
ing from a southerly direction. At this period of 
the year. tte prospects of a healthy season are sel- 
dom so flattering. 

Destruction of THE VILLIAGE oF Napanoca— 
The Sullivan County (N. Y.,) Watchman states, 
that the flourishing village of Napanoch was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire on the 12th inst. The 
fire is supposed to have been caused by the friction 
of the machinery of the old Southwich tannery in 
which it was first discovered, and which was des- 
troyed. A large building, that has been erected a 
short time for a manufactory of axes, was consumed 
together with five dwelling houses nearit. The 
damage is estimated at about $100,000. 


Rorsinc a Banx.—The State Bank of Indiana 
was robbed on the 3d inst. by a mulatto man, named 
Reuben Strange, who was employed about the Bank 
in doing smal! jobs. He got the key of the cashier 
opened the vault and took out bank bills amounting 
to $1300. He was pursued to Cincinnati, where he 
was arrested and all the money excepting $200 re- 
covered. 

Deatu or Governor Reip.—By a private lettes 
from ‘Tallahassee, we have been advised of the death 
of Robert Raymond Reid, late Governor of Florida. 
He died on the 2d inst., of Congestive Fever, which 
is said to prevail to an alarming extent inand around 
Tallahassee, baffling the united skill of the medical 
fraternity. —Augusta Sentinel. 


Eastern Rattroap.——More than a million of pas- 
sengers have been carried on the Eastern railroad, 
since its opening, and the only accident which has 
happened to any of them was in the case of Hon. 
Mr. Saltonstall, whose arm was a little bruised, in 
consequence of the door of a baggage car being left 
open as the train was entering the depot on the op- 
posite track.— Newburyport Herald. 


A New or Earnineo a Dotitar.—An amu- 
sing incident occurred in New York on Tuesday, 
13th inst. A man asked alms of a gentleman who, 
in return, asked him “ why he did not go to work ?” 
Willingly 1 would, replied the man, if I could get 
any thing to do, and not be choice about the kind 
either. Very well, said the gentleman, you shall be 
supplied; and, in furtherance of his charitable ob- 
ject, brought a brick, which he gave him, directing 
him to take it in one hand and carry it to the pump 
at the entrance of the Park and lay it down; then 
to take it up with the other and bring it to the place 
from which he started. This was to be repeated ten 
hours, when he would receive a dollar. The man 
willingly took the brick, performed the task, and 
was paid his dollar. The condition was that he 
should walk at the rate of at least five miles an 
hour; and the first hour, by actual measurement, it 
was found that he had gone six miles and almost 
three quarters. Up to 12 o'clock, (5 hours) he had 
finished 27 miles. He commenced again at one, 
and finished the day’s work at six, having walked 
514 miles in exactly ten hours. 


Coins Founp at Castine.—The Belfast Signal 
ives a description of a large quantity of old coins 
fotely found at Castine, in Maine. e have seen 
and examined pieces of the coin. The dollar pieces 
seem to have been cut from a bar, struck once or 
twice with a hammer, and then stamped with a sin- 
gular looking die, resembling Chinese characters. 
A great number of pine tree shillings were found, 
very ancient in their appearance, upon one side 
bearing a figure of the pine tree, upon the other the 
date, 1652, and Masatuvsets, for Massachusetts. 
European coin was found from two to three hundred 
years of age. We understand there has been about 
six hundred dollars found. When put there, and by 
whom, is a mystery not very easily explained.— 
Daily Adv. 
Weicuts anp Measvres.—A report from the su- 
rintendent of standard weights and measures has 
een communicated to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, announcing the completion of the final 
series, (the ounce weights.) We perceive by it that 
it is deemed important that the Governors of the 
several States be invited to send directions to the 
Treasury Department to whom and how these stand- 
ards may be forwarded, in order to reach their aim 
of public utility. There might then be forwarded, 
at the same time, the yards, and some of the sets of 
the larger weights, which remain still in the vaults 
of the Treasury Dopartment, uncalled for, to bring 
them into that actual usé which, at the time of their 
beginning, seemed so much desired. Mr. Hassler 
states that with the present delivery, the task of the 
construction of standards of the weights for the 
States, as well as for the custom houses, is com- 
pletely absolved. The sets of ounce weights for 


down, desioelly subdivided; to the one ten-thou- 
sandth of the ounce. A number of standard yards 
sufficient for all‘ the States, and for some of the cus- 
tom houses, were completed last year.— Madisonian. 


A Sreaixe ror Time.—The Journeymen Brick- 
layers on all the buildings in town struck on Wed- 
ay—not for higher wages, for they get $1.75 
per day—but for an hour in the morning. The usual 
time for coming to work was six o’clock ; they in- 
sisted on wasting their time till seven, and quitting 
at six in the evening. They lost a day by it, or 
$1.75 a piece; and yesterday went to work again, 
having achieved the great thing of being permitted 
to begin work when the sun begins to be oppressive, 
and quitting before it sets in its glory. This thing 
of “striking” is not what it is cracked up to be. 
It is not Amerieanism, but a bad exotic. In Ameri- 
ca, men make their bargains, and fulfil them if pos- 
sible. If they find they can’t stand them, they give 
notice of it like honourable men, in time, so that the 
employer can get other hands. ‘To get work with 
the view of striking for better wages or fewer hours, 
when an undue advantage may be taken, is neither 
manly, honourable, nor honest.—Harrisbury paper. 


Tue Pustic Lanps.—The Madisonan furnishes 
the following information in respect to the Public 
Lands, the proceeds of which it is proposed to dis- 
tribute. The estimated quantity of public land un- 
sold and now subject to private entry is 118,173,441 
acres. The estimated quantity, surveyed and unsur- 
veyed, not offered at public sale, is 103,416,863 
acres. The quantity which has been sold from the 
earliest period of the sales is 86,708,724acres. The 
amount paid therefor by the purchasers has been 
$121,113,435. The quantity granted to each State 
and Territory, exclusive of the 16th section, has been 
3,826,836. The quantity reserved from sale, exclu- 
sive of the 16th section, has been 837,589 acres. 
The estimated quantity of public land to which the 
Indian title has not been extinguished in the States 
and Territories, is 735,915,699 acres. 


Rossery or THE Mait.—On theéth June, the mail 
from Augusta for Milledgeville was robbed between 
Camak and Warrentown, the letters all torn open, 
and many valuable papers, checks, drafts, &c. par- 
tially or wholly destroyed. Of the money abstract- 
ed, about $300 have been recovered. The robbers 
were two negroes, who have been arrested and have 
confessen their gulit. The following, says the Mil- 
ledgeville Recorder are the post offices, whose pack- 
ages .have been discovered to be rifled : Coosswat- 
tee, Elijah, Cassville, Georgia, and Culloden, 
Tennessee, of the 2d; New Echota, Newbern, Mar- 
shalltown, and Cherokee Corner, of the 3d; Carnes- 
ville, Marietta, Clarksville, Decatur, and Lawrence- 
ville, of the 4th; Savannah, of the 4th; Madison, 
Athens, Social Circle, Penfield and Jefferson, of the 
5th, and Augusta of the 6th, with letters from New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, of the 2d; and 
Charleston of the 5th and 6th. 


Execution or THE Biack Mew art Sr. Lovis.— 
The four black men convicted at St. Louis of arson 
and murder, suffered the penalty of their crimes, on 
the 9th inst, by hanging. About 15,000 persons 
were present to witiess the disgusting sight. Each 
of the men addressed the multitude previous to 
the execution; and, as usual on such occasions, 
enjoined them to take a solemn warning from them- 
selves. Warrick never moved after the swinging 
motion was over. eward struggled violently for 
the first few minutes, and Brown gave indications of 
life for nearly ten minutes, but Madison seemed to 
die without a pang. 


Tue Ratt Roap Rior.—The Albany Argus of 
Tuesday, says:.“*Mr. Calvin Pepper, Jr., and Mr. 
Seth Green, returned to this city yesterday from the 
battle-field, bringing with them two of the ring-lead- 
ers in the outbreak. ‘The names of the prisoners are 
George Mason and Peter Higgins. They acknow- 
ledge that they were participators in the riot, belong- 
ing to the Far-down party, and were both armed with 
muskets, which they obtained from the neighbour- 
ing farmers. Mr. ( Seanen states that the fray was 
commenced by the F'ar-downers, who mustered up- 
wards of one hundred. That he sawa great num- 
ber of broken heads along the line of the rail road; 
and that the riot embraced workmen for a distance 
of ten miles. ‘The Governor has offered a reward of 
two hundred dollars for the apprehension of the 
rioters, 


Loan Birt Passep.—The bill authorizing a loan 
for twelve millions of dollars, or so much therecf as 
may be necessary to meet the demands upon the 
Treasury, passed the Senate on the 19th inst., and, 
having previously passed the House of Representa- 
tives, wants only the signature of the President to 
become a law. 


Diptomatic AppointmentTs.—The Baltimore Pa- 
triot learns from ** undoubted authority,” at Washing- 
ton, that the following nominations have been made 
to the Senate by the President of the United States: 
Hon. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, Minister to 
England; Colonel C. S. Todd, of Kentucky, Minis- 
ter to Russia: Hon. Daniel Jenifer, of Maryland, 
Minister to Austria. 


Tue Crops.—Information received from gentle- 
men who have recently traversed the principal grain 
districts of New York, confirms the opinion that 
both in the East and the West the crops will be 
good. It is also stated thatthe fields of Indian corn 
throughout New Hampshire and Vermont never 
looked better, and no doubt was entertained of a 
heavy crop. 


Destructive Storm.—On Wednesday evening 
14th inst, a severe thunder shower passed over the 
city of Philadelphia, the lightning keeping the hea- 
vens in a glow for hours. At the north-west it was 
disastrous, extending its force over that section of 
the country, prostrating trees and the crops, and de- 
luging the country with rain, Between Reading 
and Pottstown, along the rail road, the storm was 
very severe, and in some places the road entirely ob- 
structed by trees. An extra locomotive was sent 
ahead to clear the track, but trees of such magnitude 
were found across the road, that they were obliged to 
return and procure axes and hands to remove them. 
It is feared the crops will be seriously injured in that 
region of country. At Trenton and iieeton, New 
Jersey, it was also very severe, with unusually loud 
and terriffic thunder, and vivid lightning, followed 
by torrents of rain. At Trenton, the Water Power 
appears to be particularly unfortunate—and, in this 
instance, has sustained a very severe loss, in the de- 
struction of the Aqueduct carrying the water across 
the Assapink Creek. A breach was made in the 
Delaware Division of Pennsylvania Canal, at New 
Hope. Moon’s Foundry, at Lambertville, was under- 
mined by the high water in the creek on which it 
was situated, on Wednesday night; and one end 
was thrown down. 

At Princeton the dwelling house of Mrs. Sarah 
Hamilton, was struck with lightning, and slightly 
damaged; the most of the fluid probably passing 
along the gutter, then filled with water, and down 
the spout. The family were mttch alarmed, but 
providentially escaped uninjured. A small barn 
owned by the Misses Heaths, about two miles east 
of Princeton, was struck, set on fire and consumed, 
with its contents, and a cow killed in a shed adjoin- 
ing—loss probably about $150 to $200. A barn 
belonging to James E. Leigh, on Rockyhill, was 
struck but not consumed; a Reifer, and two or three 
sheep were killed in or near it. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam packet Caledonia arrived at Boston 
on Saturday, 17th instant, She left Liverpool on 
the 4th of July, thus having made her passage in 
13 days. The Caledonia bound into Boston, and 
the Britannia bound to Liverpool, met in the bay, 
about five miles from Cunard’s wharf. A salute 
was exchanged, and each continued on her way. 
The Caledonia brought seventy-four passengers— 
among whom was Samuel Jandon, Esq. 

Our files of London papers are to the 4th instant. 
They contain very little intelligence of positive im- 
portance beyond the returns of the elections for the 
new Parliament. A great and tumultuous struggle 
between the rival parties was taking place, and the 

ublic mind was fully occupied with the contest. 

he defeat of the ministerial candidates in many 
places is a subject of grievous disappointment to 
the organs of the party, which attribute the tory tri- 
umph te nothing but bribery; the actual purchase of 
votes. The fatal riots which have occurred in cer- 
tain districts are worthy of note as illustrative of 
the morals and temper of the few comparatively who 
have in England the privilege of voting. The fact 
assuredly leaves little room for consistent reproach 
of the American people on the score of political ex- 
citement or mob violence. 

The business of the elections had materially de- 
tracted from the interest and activity in ordinary bu- 
siness, 

The overland mail from India had brought no- 
thing later from China, and consequently no change 
had taken place in ‘Teas, 

By the packet ship South America, which arrived 
at Liverpool, on the 22d ult., the first copy of the 
President’s Message was received in England. It 
excited little interest. 

There was some distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in England, occasioned by the wh of 
mills, but the crops promised a bountiful yield. 


per annum, and many heavy: failures had taken 


place. 

The Acadia arrived home on the morning of the 
29th ult., in ten and a half days from Halifax. 

The Great Western had not arrived at Bristol; 
16 days out. 3 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
had increased £117,000. 

Tie President Sleamer.—The following letter da- 
ted Naples, June 12, has been received from Paris. 
The writer is a very respectable English resident in 
that city: -* Capt. Hammond, of the British brig 
Venus, which arrived here from Newfoundland on 
the 7th June, reports that he had, on his voyage 
from Cadiz to Newfoundland,in the middle of April 
last, passed a large steamer drifting in the ice in 
which she must shortly after have been blocked up. 
The captain of the brig hoisted his number, and the 
steamer in answer, the ‘British flag. The brig not 
having been reported by the steamer, which was en- 
deavouring to proceed homewards, Captain Ham- 
mond supposes it must have been the Presideat. He 
was obliged to make a circuit himself of more than 
150 miles, to avoid running into the same predica- 
ment. Whether the steamer seen was the Presi- 
dent or not, there is no doubt of the fact of her hav- 
ing been seen.” | 

Loss of a Steam Packet.—The French steamer 
Pollux, was lost on the 17th of June near the island 
of Elba, by being run down by the Mongibello. The 
catastrophe occurred at 11 o’clock at night. Her 
crew consisted of fifty seamen, and she had fBrty-six 
passengers. Fortunately all on board were saved, 
except an old Neapolitan captain who was drowned. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dissolution of Parliament.—The imperial Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom was on Tuesday the 
22d June, prorogued by her Majesty in person, in a 
speech from the throne. The Lord Chancellor then 
declared Parliament prorogued, and a royal procla- 
mation was issued immediately after, dissolving the 
present Parliament and for the calling of another, 
the writs for which are returnable on the 19th of 
August. 

General Election—The election is spoken of as 
the most corrupt that has ever taken place. The 
probability is that the Conservatives will have a 
sniall majority—not large enough to place them per- 
manently in power, or even for any great length of 
time—and that another dissolution will take place 
before the year is out. All the ministerial candi- 
didates—that is, candidates forming part of the 
ministry—had been returned, where their elections 
had come on. Lord John Russell succeeded in 
London, with Mr. Wood; but the Tories also suc- 
ceeded in electing two of their candidates, Messrs. 
Lyall and Masterton. Commodore Napier was re- 
turned from Westminster, Lord Palmerston from 
Tiverton, in Devonshire, after being defeated at 
Liverpool by a majority of 1341. Sir John Hob- 
house succeeded at Nottingham, beating Mr. Walter 
of the Times, who was again a candidate after hav- 
ing expended £15,000 in his former election, only a 
few weeks before the dissolution. Mr. Baring was 
returned from Portsmouth, Mr. Macauley from Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Labouchere from Taunton, and Sir George 
Grey from Devonport. 

Election Riots.—The political contest had been 
attended with popular commotions, as usual, but of 
more than usual magnitude and severity. At Liver- 
pool two large parties had a regular pitched battle, 
and at one time no fewer than 20,000 persons were 
congregated in St. James’ street. Some of the rioters 
got on the tops of houses and threw down bricks 
and tiles on the heads of those below. Many houses 
had all their front windows smashed, Four men 
and a woman were shot. Some eighty of the rioi- 
ers were arrested. At Carlisle two men were kill- 
ed, one a policeman the other a special constable. 
Here the military were called out ; at Ashton, Stock- 
port, Hyde and other places also there were serious 
riots, 

A London paper of the 4th says: The whole 
country, from one end to the other, is agitated with 
elections. Of the general result it is almost impos- 
sible to speculate—and of the exact amount of loss 
and gain it is difficult tospeak with accuracy. The 
Globe of July 3d, ministerial, makes the Conserva- 
tive gain, to that date, 36; Liberal gain 32; nett 
Conservative gain 4. 

Ireland.—Mr. O’Connell has sent forth a letter to 
the electors of Ireland, calling upon them to form elec- 
tion clubs in and for every parish, street, and ward, 
throughout the kingdom, to pay up taxes, and de- 
siring every man t) act as if nothing could carry the 
election but his own personal exertions. 

Sir John Campbell, attorney-general, has been 
raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron Camp- 
bell, and appointed to the Chancellorship of Ireland, 
old Lord Plunkett resigning that office on compul- 
sion and very unwillingly. The Irish bar was very 
indignant at the appointment of Lord Campbell, be- 
cause they held that the Chancellor ought to be ap- 
pointed from their own body, because Sir John was 
a comfion-law, not a Chancery lawyer, and because 
of the means employed to induce Lord Plunkett’s re- 
signation. 

A considerable excitement had been caused in 
London by the failure of the banking house of 
Whitemore, Wells and Whitemore. They had but 
two banking agents in the country, and the stoppage 
of the house is attributed to their connexion with the 
one at Manchester, which is the firm of Daintry, 
Ryle, & Co. As to the other country bank, several 
of the first bankers in Lombard street offered at once 
to come forward and provide for all its engagements, 
So that it is considered perfectly free from any injury 
by the stoppage of Whitemore’s. 

The splendid war-ship Trafalgar, of 120 guns, 
was launched at Woolwich on the 2Ist ult., in pres- 
ence of the Queen and an immense number of per- 
sons. 

The Great Western Railway was opened on the 
Ist inst., the entire distance from London to Bristol, 
and Bridgewater. 

The Conservative papers speak of Sir Robert Peel 
as the ** premier elect,” and the title is not denied 
him by the Whig journals. He had made what 
may be called an official announcement of the Con- 
servative policy, in a great speech at Tamworth, from 
which we give the following extract: 

** Gentlemen, I admit the existence of manufac- 
turing distress—I admit and deplore it, but I do nat 
despair. 1 have seen distress in manufactures and 
in commerce before now—lI think that the causes of 
the present distress are but temporary, and I hope I 
shall very shortly see the day when our manufac- 
tures will once more revive, and we shall again fill 
the place we have always occupied—that of pro- 
ducers for the markets of the world.—[{ Great cheer- 
ing.]} * * * * 

* * * * % Look to the state of some of the 
countries of the world, which took at one time the 
poe quantity of our manufactures. Look to 

outh America, for instance. What the operation 
of the internal dissensions in that country has been 
upon our trade and commerce is, perhaps, incalcula- 
ble. During the period which I have been speaking 
of, the ports of South America, with which our traf- 
fic chiefly lay, have been strictly blockaded by 
France. Consequently there has been a complete 
interruption to our trade ia that direction, and a con- 
sequeut diminution in the demand for our usual sup- 
ply of manufactures. Now, let us go northward on 
the same continent. One of the best consumers we 
have for our manufactures is the United States of 
America, a country with which I trast we shall long 
maintain the intimate relationship of friendship and 
peace. (Great cheers.) And, gentlemen, I do hope 
that neither country—that or this~will be mad 
enough to quarrel about a boundary line, when peace 
can be preserved without detriment to the honour of 
either—for the preservation of national honour should 
be always the first consideration. And I do further 
hope that the good sense and moderation of both 
countries will avert any quarrel between two nations 
who boast of a common origin, who speak the same 
language, and between whom any collision could not 
take place without materially affecting the warm, 
the best interests of humanity all over the globe. 

** But as I was saying, that great Seeaney Vebouss 
under asimilar distress to our own, which also arises 
from similar causes. The facility of accommodation 
afforded by certain banks there gave an undue stim- 
ulus to industry; this produced extravagant specu- 
lations, many persons failed in consequence, and 
trade necessarily then came to a stand still. ‘That, 
as I have stated, was one of the causes of our own 
manufacturing distrees, Well, then, look at Canada. 
I hope and trust that that country has now settled 
down quietly, and that all symptoms of rebellion are 
at an end; but you will easily conclude that a rebel- 
lion could not have taken place in any country with- 
out producing a stoppage in the demand for manu- 
factured goods, and a consequent depression in com- 
merce.” 

FRANCE. 

The party adverse to the peace of Europe is again 
beginning to be active. e war mania is again 
rising; and it is by no means satisfactory to know 
that some of Louis Phillippe’s Ministers show a dis- 
position to encourage it. 

The Moniteur publishes a telegraphic despatch 
from Perpignam, dated June 24, which states that the 
workmen of Sabadel, a town of the province of Bar- 
celona, not having been able to obtain an increase 
of wages, revolted and broke the looms and engines 
in the manufactories. 

Another of tie lucky Cobourgs—Prince Albert’s 
elder brother—is to marry the Princess Clementine, 


Cotton had improved and advanced 1-8 a 1-4 in 
rice for American descriptions, Very little change | 
ncorn. Money in London was worth five percent. 


daughter of Louis Phillippe. 
e entire budget of expenditure had been voted 
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by the Chamber of Peers, 95 to 18. Marshall Soult 
assured the Chamber that the army should be re- 
duced 60,000 men on the Ist of July. 


FROM THE EAST. 

The overland mail arrived at London on the Ist 
inst. bringing advices from Bombay to the 22d, and 
from Calcutta to the 10th of May, bot nothing later 
from China. | 

Sir Gordon Bremer was still at Caleutta, tut in- 
tending to leave for Carton as soon as the reinforce- 
ments should arrive from England. Admiral Park- 
er, sent out to succeed Admiral Elliott, had not reach- 
ed Bombay on the 28d, and great anxiety was felt 
for his arrival. 

Affyhanistan was still in a very disturbed state, 
especially about Candahar. 

I'he Augsburg Gazette of the 28th of June, states 
under date Constantinople the 2d, that the Pashas of 
Bagdad, Bomia, and others had revolted, and intend- 
ed to declare themselves independent of the central 
government. It was said that the Pasha of Bagdad, 
not having succeeded in his undertaking, had sought 
refuge in Persia. 

Nothing of importance had been effected against 
the revolutionists of Candia. | 

The plains were cleared of insurgents as soon am 
the Turkish troops under Mustapha Pacha advane 
ced against them, and such as declared their determl- 
nation to resist had taken refuge in the mountaing’of 
Sfakia, where they mustered only 4000 strong, not 
withstanding that Canea letters make mention of 
treble that number. ‘The Turks have already 7000 
troops there, and the steamer Esseri Hayir had been 
sent to fetch Albanians, who being accustomed to 
mountain warfare, are just calculated for such eer- 
vice. 

In the other disturbed districts of the Turkish em- 
pire the Porte was acting virgorously, and with pros- 
pects of success. 

A firman, centaining the unalterable determina- 
tion of the Porte, and the three concessions to the 
Pacha demanded by the four powers, was despatch- 
ed to Egypt on the Istof June, It was reported that 
the Pacha would not accept the clause fixing the 
tribute at 40,000,000 piastres, and had dec that 
he would pay no more than 6,000,000 

The plague was ragingat Alexandria, carrying off 
from sixteen to twenty persons daily. The chole- 
ra also had made its appearancethere. This scou 
was prevailing quite extensively at Calcutta and in 
other of India. 


FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

The fast sailing brig Mentor, Captain Taylor, ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, in 26 days from the river 
Gambia, coast of Africa. Capt. ‘T. informs us that 
when he sailed, there was no news of moment; the 
coast generally was considered rather healthy, the 
Mentor has not losta man during the voyage; this 
is not an unusual circumstance for Capt. Taylor; his 
experience on the coast from the many voyages he 
has made there, enables him to take such precau- 
tions with his crew as to insure their safety. Sir 
John Jeremy, Governor of Sierra Leone, died about 
the middle of April. 


FROM CUBA. 

Havana dates to the 29th ult., have been received 
by the New Orleans Bulletin. Cuba has been vis- 
ited with heavy rains, which had not ceased at the 
last accounts, At Puerto Principe, on the 2d ult., 
a heavy rain commenced falling ut nine o’clock in 
the morning, and in two hours the lower part of the 
city was entirely flooded. The inhabitants had not 
time to escape, but were struygling in the water in 
every variety of position and circumstance, until re- 
lieved by their neighbours of the higher land. It 
was believed not more than half a dozen lives were 
lost, but the destruction of property in the city and 
surrounding country was toa large amount. Some 
of the spirited planters are taking steps to improve 
the quality of the sugarcane. A company has con- 
tributed the required amount to send a vessel of 400 
tons burthen to Otaheite to bring a cargo of the cane 
indigenous to that island for planting out in Cuba. 


FROM MONTEVIDEO. 

By the way of Rio de Janeiro, we have received 
intelligence from Montevideo to the 27th of May, 
inclusive. It appears thereby that hostilities be- 
tween the Argentines and Montevideans had actual- 
ly commence On the 24th of that month, Admi- 
ral Brown, with the Buenos Ayrean fleet, appeared 
off Montevideo, and was met by Admiral Coe, a na- 
tive of New Jersey, with the Montevidean squad- 
ron. An action took place, and after a short fight, 
the latter was compelled to beat a retreat back to 
port. He lost no vessels, but suffered severely oth- 
erwise. He had twelve men killed, and twenty 
wounded. ‘The Argentine fleet was not materially 
injured. It continued off Montevideo, and invited 
another battle. Admiral Coe was fitting out a cor- 
vette, for the purpose of trying his Juck again. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The Agent acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Fourth of July collection in Presbyterian church Towanda, 
Pa., Rev J. Foster, pastor, 912.50. Fourth of July Collection 
in Presbyterian church Germantown, Pa., per Rev. Dr. Neill, 

tor, $9. Rec'd of the children and othere of the Infants’ 
etreat, Germantown, per Rev. Dr. Neill, being a 4th July 
contribution, $6. J. B. Pinney, Agent, P.C.S. 


DIED. 
At Tallahassee, Florida, on the 11th inst. of congestive fe- 
ver, Rev. Paito Futter Puetps, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in that place, aged 37 years. 

On the 5th instant, at his residence in New Georgia, the 
Rev. Rosert Howman, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Wetumpka, Alabama, in the 40th year of his age. 

On the 10th instant, at the residence of her husband, in 
Frankfort, Ky., Mrs. Exizaseru Law, aged 27 years, wife 
of Mr. James Law, and daughter of James Mehgffey, Eaq. 
of Marietta, Pa. It is highly gratifying to the survivi 
friends of the deceased, especially to that afflicted family of 
which she had been so long a beloved and affectionate mem- 
ber, to know that during her last illness, she enjoyed every 
attention that kindness and sympathy could dictate, and that 
she died in the full hope of a blessed immortality on high, 
Her’s was no death-bed repentance—no death-bed religion. 
Sho had early felt the importance of the one thing needful. 
At the age of sixteen or seventeen Mrs. Law connected 
herself with the Donegal Presbyterian church, in Lancaster 
county, then under the pastoral care of Rev. O. Douglass, and 
from that time till the day of her death, she maintained a 
truly Christian character. Her religion was not of that fitful 
character which dazzles for the moment, but it shone forth 
in all her walk and conversation—and ag it had been her 
stay and comfort in health, so was it peculiarly her support 
in the hour of her greatest need. The promises of God were 
her support, and whether for life or death, she had an hum- 
ble confidence that all would be well. Asa wife, daugh- 
ter, sister, companion, and friend, Mrs. Law was tender, af- 
fectionate, universally loved—as a Christian she was 
zealous and exemplary—and asa Sabbath sehool teacher, 
active and devoted. Just before her death, she called her 
husband to her side ; united with him in prayer at a throne 
of grace; humbly commended him to the protecting care of 
her heavenly Father; and about four o'clock, P.M. sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus. In the bloom of youth, and afier a very 
brief sickness, she was called to pass that “ bourne whence 
no traveller returns,” and to enter into that rest which re- 
maineth for the children of Goc. “Be ye also ready; for in 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son aan cee ‘aa 

At Duncansville, Pe tvania, on Sabbath morning, 
16th, of Puerperal Apoplexy, Saran, consort of Gro. W. 
.McBripe, and youngest daughter of Joseph Patton, Esq., 
aged twenty-three years. 

ion of 


Of an amiable and lovely disposition, and in 
a mind of no ordinary caste, she was esteemed and beloved 
in the varied relations of life which she sustained. Her 
death has not only filled with sadness and sorrow a eircle of 
relatives, but acommunity mourns. In the prime of life, her 
pilgrimage on earth has terminated; that brow on which sat 
the bloom of sunny youth, and radiant beauty, now lies low, 
wreathed with the cold snows of death.—How true it is that 
death loves a shining mark! She has left friends who feel 
themselves called npon to pass through the deep waters of 
affliction; in their hearts a tender cord is sundesed—an af- 
fectionate consort and a beloved sister and daughter is taken 
from the family circle—but-let them reflect that their loss is 
her infinite gain. 

On Friday the 16th inst. of croup, in the ninth yosred hey 
age, Carwarine Latta DuBois, second child of the Rev. 
Robert P. DuBois, pastor of the Presbyterian church of New 
London, Pa. 

At Philadelphia, on the 16th inst.. Mrs. MarGaRETTa 
Darracn, wife of Dr. Wm. Darrach, aged 32 years. 


PULAR WORKS.—Just published and for sale by H. 

Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, A of 
the Poor; by the Rev. Lezh Richmond, A. M., late rector of 
‘Turvey, fordshire, a new edition, enlarged, with an in- 
troductory Sketch of the Author; by the Rev. John Ayre, 
A. M., domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. Ann; or the 
Conflict and Triumph of Faith, by Thomas Spalding; with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. Henry Townley. The Moral 
Influence, Dangers, and Duties, connected with Great Cities. 
By Rev. John ‘Todd. ‘The Jubilee Memorial, being the 
Sermons, Meetings, Presentations, and full account of the 
Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay’s Fifty years 
ministry at Argyle Chapel, Bath. Salvation for the Lea- 
then; a Sermon preached in Philadelphia, May 1841, before 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
by J. MeElroy, D.D. ‘The Comprehensive Church; or 

hristian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union, by the Rev. Thoa 
H. Vail. A Manual for Young Church Members. By Leon- 
ard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven, se- 
cond edition. Jessie Graham; or Friends dear, but Truth 
dearer. By Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice. The Fire 
Screen or Domestic Sketches. By Mrs. Anna Bache. Fami- 
ly Secrets, or Hints to those who would make Home Happy ; 
by Mra, Ellis, author of * Womenof England,” &. Lifeand 
Literary Remains of L. E. L., by Laman Blanchard, 2 vols, 
A Summer Journey in the West, by Mrs. Steele. Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands, No. 131 Family Library. 
The Martyrs of Science, No, 130 Family Library, Lives uf 
the Queens of 2 vols. Nott's to You 
Men. Margaret Miller Davidson. Jane 
and her Cow, a story for children, illustrative of Natural 
History, altered from the French of Mile, Trémadeure, by a 
Lady of New York. Practical Sermons: Desi for Vax 
a regations and Families. By Albert 
july 


EW BOOKS.—Powell on the Pretensions and Tenden- 

ey of Authoritative Teaching in the Ch Bicker, 

steth on Baptism, a treatise designed to promaie the rever, 
ence oper use of this ordinance in the Church. Lec- 
tures on Spirtual Christianity, By leaac Taylor. This day 


published, and for sale by 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 
of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, 
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‘«BRFORE THE 


YEARS DRAW NIGH.” 
_, Years.ate coming hither 
Wheothis heart eo gay, 
Much’ i-fear will wither ! 
euth’s away—away. 
ate brothere—brothers ! 
"Oh! tremble then, 
Lest 1 grow as others 
Of my. fellow-men. 
Those of whims.and wrinkles, 
‘Once were blithe as I; 
Heads that frost besprinkles, 
fooked "bonnily ; 
And where winter lingers 
Upon the old man’s curls, 
Have ‘played the taper fingers 
Of well-beloved girls. 
‘Ob, must the years come on me 
Whien these are no delight ! 
Must frostwork fall upon me, 
: And deadliness and blight ; 
__ "Phis heart that loves the summer, 
chilly as the cold, 
And I be dim; and dumber — 
Than the mummies of the Old! 
And am I surely growing 
In soul and senses sealed, 
Like him who, all unknowing, 
Is frozen and congealed! 
I know it—ah, I know it; 
Of all the world true, 
And the fibres of the poet 
‘Must break—or toughen too. 
Thank God with all my spirit 
For my only, only cheer, 
Since I learnt that I inherit 
A destiny so drear. 
But now I care not for it, 
_ And welcome is the grave ; 
Oh why should I abhor it, 
Since only it can save! 


I’ve seen a worm that weaveth 
His shroud as with delight; 
Then sleeps, as who believeth 
He only bids good night. 
Then up again he springeth, 
A winged and elfin form; 
Away, away he wingeth, 
An angel from a worm ! 


Wise worm! and I his brother 
Will learn from him to live! 
A lesson that no other 
So beautiful can give. 
Oh weave in life thy swathing, 
And then in Christ repose! 
Who maketh life a plaything 
Is born to many woes. 
THE DYING SCEPTIC. 
Lo! there, in yonder fancy-haunted room, 
What muttered curses tremble through the gloom, 
When pale, and shivering. and bedewed with fear, 
The dying sceptic felt his hour drew near ; 
From his parched tongue no meek Hosanna fell, 
No bright hope kindled at his faint farewell ; 
As the last throes of death convulsed his cheek, 
He gnashed, and scowled, and raised a hideous shriek, 
‘Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 
Locked his white lipsp—aend all was mute despair. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Go, child of darkness! see a Christian die! 

No horror pales his lips, or dims his eye ; 

No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction start 

The hope Religion pillows on his heart. 
When, with a faltering hand he waves adieu 

To all who love so well and weep so true: 

Meek as an infant to the mother’s breast 

Turns, fondly longing for its wonted rest, 

Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away. : 


From the New York Observer. 
CHEEVER’S LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 

The prisons in the city of Cadiz, with one 
exceptign, are much like the one! have de- 
scribed in Malaga, but the exception is worthy 
of note. We visited that prison in connexion 
with a Spanish gentleman of much courtesy 
and kindness, the editor of the only newspaper 
in the city; he observed to us that this prison 
might be considered the best in all Spain. It is 
used chiefly for the confinement of criminals 
previously to their sentence, and is divided into 
two wings, with a central series of cells and 
apartments. In each of the wings is an open 

to or court, where the prisoners were loung- 
ing, and around which the cells are situated. 
In the central court is a small chapel for the 
use of the prison, or rather for the use of the 
priest to say mass in sight of the prisoners, 
who are permitted to look upon the ceremony 
through grated windows. This prison is not 
constructed for solitary confinement, and its 
rooms are large and well ventilated, the build 
ing being situated in full view of the ocean, and 
within the sweep of its refreshing breezes. We 
were shown into two apartments for criminals 
condemned to death, one in which they are as- 
sembled four and twenty hours previous to their 
sentence, and one connected with and opening 
into this, where the priest celebrates the mass, 
and offers the mummery of a popish sacra- 
ment to the miserable criminals for the absolu- 
tion and salvation of their souls. A chapel in 
the midst of a prison is worthy of imitation in 
every Protestant country. If the Gospel were 
proclaimed in this instead of the intercession of 
the Virgin, many of the most abandoned pro- 
fligates of society might be saved from the pri- 
son of eternal death, through a short abode in 
this wholesome confinement. Alas! neither in 
the prison nor out of it is there any thing of 
the Gospel here. 

The presidurio or condemned prison of the 
city, is situated not far from this, on a corner of 
the ramparts overlooking the ocean. Entering 
through a grated door, we found ourselves in a 
large court-yard between the body of the pri- 
son and the outer wall of the ramparts, around 
which space many hundred prisoners were 
drawn up in crowded ranks, undergoing some 
sort of examination previous to their transfer 
to places of punishment. Many of them were 
chained, like those in Malaga, and it was a 
fearful spectacle of wretchedness and ferocity. 
The prison is in two stories, which contain two 
large halls in each wing, where the criminals 
are congregated together. The walls were hung 
with their mats, beds, and blankets, and they 
stood around in groups, gazing upon us with 
great curiosity, some of them exhibiting the 
most wild and savage features I ever beheld in 
the form of humanity. 

We were told that the prison contained at 
this time about five hundred persons, and that 
the half, at least, of those we beheld in its halls 
were murderers. Of the others, some were in 
for lighter, some for more complicated crimes. 
But what is crime in the opinion either of the 
judge or the offender, when absolution is venal, 
and sin of every kind may be paid for and par- 
doned beforehand! In one end of these great 
common prison halls there is a chapel, which 
was thrown open to us, containing an altar and 
images, where the idolatrous service of the mass 
is celebrated every Sabbath, and on the feast 
days. When we returned into the prison yard, 
the prisoners there had got through their in- 


spection, and were strewed around in every di-! sold 


outio chai 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


fection, eeme sitting upon the flat stones of the 
ramparts, some lying in their mats or blankets, 
ion. o clothes o apy iD are given 
but their food. They are sent 
gangs under the care of keepers, 
to work upon the roads, and | was told that. it 
was not uncommon for them even then to com- 
mit robberies, though surely it could not be 
done without the connivance of their overseers. 
This, from all appearances, it might not be dif- 
ficult to secure. 

The civil wars in Spain, gathering ferocity 
and permanence from the separate divisions of 
its many provinces, never even yet amalgama- 
ted into one nation, tend to a frightful increase 
of crime. In the year 1826, even in a coun- 
try where it is so notoriously difficult to bring 

nders to justice, and procure their convic- 
tion, there were 1233 convictions for murder, 
1773 convictions of maiming with intent to 
kill, and 1620 convictions of robbery under ag- 
gravated circumstances. Mr. Inglis says that 
while he was in Grenada, twenty-six persons 
in one night were arrested in the act of thiev- 
ing, and that hundreds of the artizans were in 
a state of perfect destitution, supported only by 
charity or thieving. He says, moreover, that 
he can state upon certain information received 
at Madrid, that every one of the principal Spa- 
nish diligences, with the exception of that from 
‘Barcelona to Papignan, pays black mail to the 
banditti for their protection. This arrange- 
ment was at first attended with some difficulty ; 
and from a gentleman present at an interview 
between the person employed to negotiate in 
behalf of the diligences, and the representa- 
tive of the banditti, Mr. Inglis learned a few 
particulars. The diligences in question were 
then between Madrid-and Seville, and the sum 
offered for their protection was not objected to, 
but another difficulty was started. The nego- 
tiator for the banditti would not undertake to 
ensure against molestation by robbers of small- 
er consequence. “ As for the small fry, I can- 
not be responsible; we respect the engage- 
ments entered ‘into by each other, but there is 
nothing like honour among the petty thieves.” 
The proprietors of the diligences were however 
satisfied with the assurance of protection against 
the great robbers, and the treaty was concluded; 
but not long afterwards one of the coaches was 
stopped, and rifled by the petty thieves. This 
led to an arrangement, which has ever since 
proved effectual; one of the chiefs accompa- 
nies the coach on its journey, and overawes, 
by his name and reputation, the robbers of in- 
ferior degree. 

This seems almost incredible, related of a 
country that pretends to any form of govern- 
ment, civilization and Christianity. And yet, 
it is no strange thing, if we consider the na- 
ture of the religion, under which both crimi- 
nals and judges, the robbers and the robbed, 
are living. ‘The secret of the prevalence of 
crime in Catholic countries is simply this, that 
both the permission and the pardon of sin are 
a matter of sale and purchase. We have been 
visiting the prisons in Cadiz; let us go into one 
of the churches: the moment we do so, we 
find, in part, at least, the causes of the congre- 
gations of misery and crime we have been wit- 
nessing. Whata rfionstrous thing that there 
should be any truth in the declaration, that 
when the churches are most frequented by wor- 
shippers, the prisons will be most crowded with 
criminals. It makes good among themselves 
their own proverb, Tras la cruz esta el dia- 
blo—behind the cross is the devil; their very 
religion is one that leads to prison and to hell. 

But what is this inscription or notice that we 
see over the church door to-day? Hoy se sa- 
can animas/ To-day the priests draw souls 
out of purgatory! Ah, here is already some 
explanation of the prevalence of crime. Pay 
the priests, and even after men are dead, rob- 
bers, murderers, or what not, they shall be 
drawn out of hell. But let us enter, and see 
what is going on within. Masses! masses! 
masses! Absolution for sin, without repent- 
ance, without faith, without prayer! ch 
church excels in stratagems of indulgence. We 
are in the church of San Juan de Letran. The 
most remarkable feature in this church is a cha- 
pel, containing an exact model of Pilate’s stair- 
case, over which our Saviour stepped to his 
crucifixion. Ofcourse the original of this stair- 
case is at the head quarters of popery in 
Rome. But no matter for that; all the in- 
dulgences are here granted, which are grant- 
ed for the same purpose at Rome itself, 
and which, as the placard states, “are not 
easy to enumerate, for those who,, devoutly 
kneeling, ascend the holy staircase, viz: 1320 
days for ascending the stairs; 1120 days par- 
don for saying on each step, ‘ Jesus, agnus 
dei,’ &c.; 440 for reciting a credo before the 
image and the Ecce Homo; 260 for each pa- 
ter noster ; 160 for an act of contrition; 60 
for reciting the corona, or rosary, for each Pa- 
ter Noster and Ave Maria.” 

So are the people deluded. 1320 days par- 
don and indulgence for ascendinga sacred stair- 
case on one’s knees! For a robber, murderer, 
or such like, this would be a three years’ lease 
to the villain’s conscience, granted by the 
church, for crime. 

Yours, truly, G. B. C. 


THE SWORDFISH. 


This fish is found in large quantities on the 
shoals off the island of Nantucket, and it is al- 
so frequently seen on George’s Bank. Itis a 
large fish, measuring from nine to fifteen feet in 
length, and weighs from three to five hundred 
pounds. From its upper jaw, a horn or sword, 
projects two or three feet, whence the fish de- 
rives its name. This sword is pointed, and is 
composed of a very hard substance, resembling 
ivory. It does not appear to be of any use to 
the owner in procuring food, as this fish feeds 
principally on mackerel, herring, and other fish, 
which visit our coast in shoals. 

lt is said that the swordfish is a mortal enemy 
to the whale, and attacks him with great fury 
whenever they meet, plunging his sword into 
his throat in such a manner, that the water is 
soon dyed red with the blood of his victim, 
whose convulsive exertions to escape from his 
persevering enemy, are vain ; and,conquered by 
a weak, and apparently humble opponent he 
dies ignobly. ‘This statement, however, is de- 
nied by some veteran seamen, and pronunced 
fabulous. It is, nevertheless; somewhat con- 
firmed by the fact, that the swordfish will some- 
times strike the bottom of a ship with great vio- 
lence, which can hardily be accounted for in any 
other way, than by supposing the fish to have 
mistaken the ship for some huge monster of the 
deep, which he is in the habit of regarding as 
anenemy. The swordfish has been known to 
attack a ship with such desperate energy, as to 
thurst his sword through the plank, even into 
the hold of the vessel; but as he could not disen- 
gage it, the sword of course broke off, doubtless 
much to the mortification of the fish, and re- 
mained in the plank where he had so unthink- 
ingly thurst it; thus pluging up the hole which 
it had made! And although the persons on 
board felt the shock, they did not suspect the 
cause,.until the cargo was discharged, and the 
point of the sword was seen projecting through 
the ceiling ! 

The fisherman of the islands lying to the 
south of Cape Cod, take a considerable number 
of swordfish every year. This fish swims near 
the surface, and it is often the case that its back 
or dorsal) fin, which is quite large, is seen a 
oot above the water, and by this means he is 
easily discovered. He is captured by striking 
him with a harpoon, to which a strong line is 
attached; a feat which requires considerable 
skill. The flesh of the swordfish is considered 
good; and about two hundred barrels are taken 
annually by the fishermen of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, cut into slices, and pickled or salted, and 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


This year the fourth of July fell on Senter, 
and in accordance with the request of th 
American Colonization Society, and the recom- 
mendation of several ecclesiastical bodies, many 
of our clergy embraced the occasion to present 
the claims of that society to public favour, and 
liberal contributions were made in aid of its 
treasury. 

The object of the Colonization Society is 
well known probably to all our readers. It is 
to drain off the free coloured population of the 
United States, with all those who may hereaf- 
ter be emancipated by their masters, and colo- 
nize them, with their own consent, on the 
western coast of Africa, under governments of 
their own selection, protected and fostered as 
their exigencies may require by American in- 
fluence. The experiment has been in progress 
about twenty years, in which time about two 
hundred miles of sea coast, extending inward a 
considerable distance, have been secured by 
fair and honourable purchase; abgut 3000 emi- 
grants from the United States have settled 
there; respectable towns, with school houses, 
churches, &c., have been established; genial 
governments, municipal and general, have been 
created, and the spi:it of commercial and agri- 
cultural enterprize has been fairly awakened. 
The mishaps and mortality attending the enter- 
prize have thus far been much less than those 
which marked the first peopling by Europeans 
of this country. The colony at Plymouth and 
that at Jamestown suffered much heavier losses 
from sickness and savage aborigines. There is 
a first cost about all colonization efforts in new 
climes which no sagacity or foresight can ev- 
tirely evade. The experiment in Africa, we 
must say, has been singularly fortunate, and 
affords, we think, no sufficient ground of objec- 
tion to its opponents. 

In commenting on this scheme of benevo- 
lence, we may observe, in the first place, that 
we do not think it adequate to its proposed end, 
of draining off the black population of the Uni- 
ted States, even if backed by the government, 
and sanctioned by the entire body of southern 
slaveholders. e have nearly 3,000,000 of 
these unfortunate people among us. A large 
proportion are indissolubly attached to the 
country, and except by forcible expatriation 
can never be induced to leave it. And their 
rate of increase is proverbially rapid. The 
most vigorous efforts to promote their volunta- 
ry emigration, will scarcely displace from our 
soil the average increase of their numbers fora 
long time to come. Still, should this be the 
case, the experiment of the Colonization Socie- 
ty is as full of promise as it is singular in the 
records of history. It is, we believe, the first 
instance in which it has been proposed to re- 
claim and regenerate a continent, dilapidated 
and worn out, by returning to its soil its cap- 
tive and fettered sons after an abduction and 
bondage of hundreds of years. ‘The redemption 
of Africa by Africans, stolen, shackled Afri- 
cans, bearing back from the land of their cap- 
tivity the evangile and the blessing of God to 
the huts and hovels of their fathers, and re-es- 
tablishing the commerce, agriculture, literature, 
and arts of a once great but now forsaken and 
wild continent, is a brilliant theory, not more 
grand than practicable. We believe it will be 
uccomplished, and that the colonies of Western 
Africa are destined to re-animate and re-illumine 
the whole continent and re-edify its cities with 
more than Carthaginian glory. 

The Colonization enterprize more than any 
other agency, tends to annihilate the horrible 
slave traffic. Notwithstanding the treaties of 
Christian nations declaring that traffic piratical, 
and notwithstanding the sleepless vigilance of 
British cruisers in pursuing transgressors, the 
slave trade has steadily increased except as 
embarrassed and broken up by the American 
colonies, whose partial possession of the coast 
has enabled them to obstruct and prevent the 
disembarkation of these wretched victims of na- 
tive avarice, and to break up the factories. 

The commercial advantages to this country, 
opened by a colonial dependency in Africa, are 
also well worthy of attention. Ina few years 
the traffic between the merchants of this coun- 
try and the colonists of that, will repay a hun- 
dred fold our expenditures for their benefit. 
Upon the whole, though we do not as yet deem 
it probable that colonization will ever abstract 
entirely or mainly our black population, yet 
we see in the scheme the seeds of a glorious 
harvest, and our best wishes are with it.— Pail. 
Gazette. 


THE SAGO MANUFACTORY AT SINGAPORE. 


We found the Chinese at the Sago factory 
all at work, and one or two of them very com- 
municative. There is but one tree in Singa- 
pore, of the anoo palm, which yields the sago ; 
and the factory is supplied entirely by Malay 
proas, which bring annually about 18,000 pi- 
culs, mostly from the Swampy lands of Suma- 
tra. The tree, called in the Moluccus, the lib- 
ley, but by Malays rumbiga, will grow from 
the bases of the leaves, in ten years, toa height 
of thirty feet, with a girth greater than a man 
can clasp ; and each tree will produce of crude 
sago, which is the pith of the tree, about 500 
pounds. The sago from old trees, however, is 
always coarse and unsaleable ; and it is found, 
that the farinacious matter is better, and grcat- 
er in quantity in a given time, if the trees be 
cut down every two or three months, when the 
pith is four or five inches thick. It is taken out 
of its ligneous trunk, and closely packed in 
leaves of the same tree, in which state it arrives 
at the factory. There we saw on the beach, in 
front of the large bamboo shed, where it is refi- 
ned, large piles of the pure white fecula, in 
cubes set out to dry, which resembled very 
much the little forts and other structures of 
snow, made by northern school-boys in their 
winter term. it is taken from these piles into 
the shed, and being broken into small parts, is 
placed in a large trough, into which a clear 
stream is rapidly admitted for a while, when the 
sago dissolves, and afterwards settles, with the 
dirt and heavy matter beneath it, and the fibres 
and scum above. It is again dried as before, 
and then rebroken and sifted until it granulates 
into small regular particles. These are thrown 
into shallow pans, placed over portable furna- 
ces, and kept in constant motion, by a stirrer, 
until they become like. hard, polished, beauti- 
ful pearls, and are ready for packing. By this 
process, the Singapore factory manufactures 
out of its 18,000 piculs of raw sago, about 
6000 piculs of clear pearl sago for exporta- 
tion.— Narrative of a Voyage by an American 
Officer. 


SUN STROKE. 


Doctor Dowler has kindly permitted us to 
make the following extract from his medical 
notes, describing the appearance of the lungs 
of two men who died last week from sun 
stroke : 

“‘ Nearly the whole of the lungs were dark, 
and injected with blood. ‘The central and pos- 
terior parts presented the appearance of a large 
clot of blood, somewhat solid and united by a 
texture bearing no resemblance to the light, 
elastic texture natural to healthy lungs. On 
cutting off several slices, they looked like dense 
black jelly, the cut surfaces appearing smooth 
and glossy. There was no receding of the sub- 
stance before the knife. It must have been ut- 


ing the part of the lungs so affected, it broke 
into fragments like clots. These barely swam 
in water, but sunk in alcohol. Even after a 
thorough soaking, they presented a smooth sur- 
face when cut. 

*‘ Every dissection I have made, since 1839, 
in these cases, confirms me in the opinion 
which I then formed, that sun-stroke kills by 
apoplexy of the lungs and not of the brain.— 


N. Orleans Picayune. 


terly impermeable to air—indeed on compress- | 


Telegraphs, . 


COPY:RIGHT IN SERMONS. 
A practice has recently arisen of taking 
down in short hand the sermons of first rate 
reachers, and of forthwith printing and pub- 
ishing them for the pecuniary benefit of the 
person by whom the short hand writer is em- 
ployed. We are asked whether the preacher 
can check such a practice by any proceeding 
in the courts of law or equity? In other words, 
whether such an act as we have mentioned, 
amounts to an act of piracy? The two main 
principles upon which copyright depends are 
these: First, that it is originally a species of 
property ; secondly, that it does not pass to 
other hands by the act of publication. There 
can be no doubt that a sermon, like a poem, a 
treatise, a history, or any other manuscript, is 
the fruit of a man’s own labour; that, up to the 
time of delivery, it is his own property, and 
that until that time it is subject to his exclusive 
disposal. ‘Thus there can be ro doubt that the 
first of the two principles of copyright is ap- 
plicable to asermon. The difficulty of the ques- 
tion, such as it is, will be found to arise upon 
the second of these principles. The delivery of 
a sermon from a pulpit amounts to a publica- 
tion. The hearer listens for his own instruc- 
tion, pleasure, andimprovement. For the same 
objects he may reduce the whole into writing ; 
but it does not, therefore, follow that he may 
rint and publish it for his pecuniary benefit. 
e see nothing in the relation of the preacher 
to his congregation which can sanction such a 
step. His duty is to teach and to instruct, and 
to point out religious duty, and to persuade his 
congregation to be zealous in discharge of it ; 
but not to make them a present of an essay 
which they may publish with a profit.—Law 
Magazine. 


SINGULAR FACT. 

Jt is perhaps generally known that at the In- 
stitution for the Blind in Boston, under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. Howe, the pupils make 
use of the raised letters, by which they are en- 
abled to read not only the Holy Scriptures, but 
such other works as the means of the Institu- 
tion have enabled it to publish. The American 
method of printing for the blind, in relieved 
letters, is considered a great improvement on 
the European. The consequence is that appli- 
cations for the Boston edition are frequently 
made from beyond sea. We saw a letter yes- 
terday from Dr. Howe, in which, among many 
interesting facts, it is mentioned that an old sol- 
dier in Holland, who had felt over one of the 
Bibles printed at the Institution in Boston, be- 
came desirous to obtain a copy, but when in 
possession of it, finding his fingers not so sen- 
sitive as he desired, he put blisters on them, 
thereby producing a new skin, which was thin- 
ner, and, of course, more susceptible. A recent 
London paper mentioned that the British govern- 
ment had given £300 to aid in printing for the 
blind. A noble act of munificence.—N. Y. 
Com. Adv. 


HUMMING BIRD'S NEST. 

We were shown, a day or two since, a hum- 
ming bird’s nest, which we cannot but pro- 
nounce one of the most ingenious and perfect 
specimens of architecture we ever saw. It is 
built of the down of the meadow flag (well 
known among children in the country as “ pus- 
sy tails,”) and is fastened upon a limb apart 
from the branches. It is quite deep, and near- 
ly circular, with a small aperture at the top. 
The means which the cunning bird employs to 
conceal it from observation, are quite worthy 
of a reasoning being. ‘The outside of the nest 
is perfectly covered with small pieces of moss 
gathered from the same limb on which the rest 
is built; giving the nest the appearance of a 
small knot or wart upon the limb. ‘The pieces 
of moss are woven on by fibres of the down, 
which on close examination, can be seen encir- 
cling the nest in every direction, and render the 
external covering quite firm. ‘The nests of this 
cunning little bird are so artfully concealed, 
and disguised in this manner, that they are sel- 
dom found.—Lowell Courier. 


DR. FRANKLIN’S CODE OF MORALS. 

The fellowing list of moral virtues was 
drawn up by Dr. Franklin for the regulation of 
his life: ‘Temperance—Eat not to fullness ; 
drink not toelevation. Silence—Speak, not but 
what may benefit others or yourself; avoid tri- 
fling conversation. Order—Let all your things 
have their place ; let each part of your business 
have its time. Resolution—Resolve to perform 
what you ought; perform without fail what you 
resolve. Frugality—Make no expense, but to 
do good to others or to yourself; that is waste 
nothing. Industry—Lose no time; be always 
employed in something useful; keep out of all 
unnecessary action. Sincerity—Use no hurt- 
ful deceits; think innocently and justly; and 
if you speak, speak accordingly. Justice— 
Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty. Moderation—Avoid 
extremes ; forbear resenting injuries. Cleanli- 
ness—Suffer no uncleanliness in the body, 
clothes, or habitation. Tranquility—Be not dis- 
turbed about trifles, or at accidents common or 
unavoidable. Humility—Imitate Jesus Christ. 


AMERICAN COLONIES IN AFRICA. 

Lieutenant Goldsborough, United States Na- 
vy, has furnished the Baltimore American with 
a long description of the American colonies on 
the coast of Africa, recently visited by him in 
the U. S. ship Cyane. Of the colony at Cape 
Palmas, he says: 

‘It was a happy idea when the “ Maryland 
State Colonization Society” determined on hav- 
ing one of the same colour as the Colonists, to 
preside over their immediate local interests ; 
whom we found to be a plain, intelligent man, 
of great simplicity of character, and in pos- 
session of one of the best ingredients man was 
ever endowed with, that of energy. A better 
selection could not have been made. There 
was a degree of activity among the colonists, 
at which we were somewhat surprised, and is 
certainly auspicious, and left the idea that pros- 
perity and happiness must ensue where there 
exists so much positive industry, and in a coun- 
try too, where the soil is well adapted to the 
cultivation of articles that will enrich any coun- 
try when the inhabitants are disposed to be ac- 
tive and industrious. It was a pleasant pros- 
pect to witness the colonists in company with 
the natives, working together in perfect harmo- 
ny, in clearing thé soil and fitting up productive 
farms, preparatory to planting. Rice, coffee, 
cotton, sugar cane, indigo, corn, potatoes, and 
minor other articles grow luxuriantly, and the 
presumption is, that agricultural pursuits will be 
the principal employment for some time to 
come, if not altogether.” 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the dissolution of any word or 
sentence into letters as its elements, and then 
making some other word or sentence upon it, 
applicable to persons or things named in such 
original word or sentence. ‘There are words of 
this description, both of ancient and modern 
application, which exhibit coincidences that are 
truly surprising, and afford a very peculiar 
fund of amusement. The following is a selection 
of some of the best transpositions : 

Astronomers, . . Moon Starers. 

Democratical, . Comical Trade. 

Encyclopedia . A nice cold pie. 


Gallantries All great sins. 


Lawyers . Sly ware. 
Misanthrope, . - Spare him not. 
Monarch, .«. . March on. 

Old England . Golden Land. 
Presbyterian, . Best in Prayer, 
Punishment, . Nine Thumps. 


Nay I repent it. 
Rare mad frolic. 
To love Ruin. 
Great Helps. 


Penitentiary, 
Radical Reform, 
Revolution, 


THE WHITE SLAVES IN OLD ENGLAND. 


No. 1.—""Eliza Marshall, lives at Leeds— 
worked at Marshall’s factory. Am seventeen 
yeara old. Father dead. Sister and self did 
what we could to support mother. Have cried 
many an hour in the factory. Could scarcely 
get home—sometimes had to pe ‘trailed’ home. 

have an iron on my right leg, and my knee 
is contracted. Worked in great pain and mise- 
ry. I was straight before. Sister carried me 
up to bed many a time. The surgeon says it 
is with long standing at the mill, and that the 
marrow is quite dried up, and will never be 
formed again.” 

No. 2.—Stephen Binns stated, I have work- 
ed in Mr. Marshall’s factory. The work pro- 
duces deformity. It lames the children. The 
work exacted from the children is all that can 
possibly be done. It cannot be done without 
resorting to flogging. It is an offence for any 
one to speak to another. The water used for 
hot spinning is heated to 110 or 120 degrees. 
The children have almost continually to plunge 
their hands and arms in that water. The heat 
of the rooms and the steam almost macerate 
their bodies, and their clothes are steamed and 
wet. If they fall sick, they are turned adrift 
directly, without wages, without provision. If 
a girl complain of ill-usage, she is discharged 
immediately, without any redress. The pre- 
sent system is ruining the rising generation. 
It is sacrificing the children for a paltry consi- 
deration !” 

No. 3.—‘*Samuel Downe. I was ten years 
old when I began to work at Mr. Marshall’s 
mill at Shrewsbury. We began at five in the 
morning and worked till eight at night. The 
engine never stopped, except forty minutes at 
dinner-time. The children were kept awake 
by a blow or a box. Very considerable se- 
verity was used in that mill. I was strapped 
most severely, till I could not bear to sit upon 
a chair without having pillows; and I was 
forced to lie upon my face in bed at one time, 
and through that I left. I was strapped on my 
legs, and then I was put upon a man’s bac 
and strapped, and then I was strapped and 
buckled with two straps to an iron pillar and 
flogged. After that the overlooker took a piece 
of tow and twisted it in the shape of a cord, and 
put it in my mouth, and tied it behind my head; 
he thus gagged me. We were thus beaten. 
We were never allowed to sit down. Young 
women were beaten as well as young men.” 

No. 4.—** The overlooker examined says, he 
walks round the room with a stick in his hand, 
and if a child fall drowsy over his work, he 
touches that child on the shoulder, and con- 
ducts it to an iron cistern which is filled with 
water. He then takes the child (heedless of 
scx) by the legs, and dips it overhead in the 
cistern, and sends it to its work. In that drip- 
ping condition the child labours for the ren:ain- 
der of the day. That is the en for 
drowsiness!” * * * * We have a vast 
number of cripples. Some are crippled from 
losing their limbs—many from standing too 
long. It first begins with a pain in the ankle; 
after that they will ask the overlooker to let 
them sit down—but they must not. Then they 
begin to be weak in the knee—then knock- 
kneed—after that their feet turn out—they be- 
come splay-footed, and their ankles swell as big 
as my fists. 1 know many deformed in the way 
described.” 

We have clipped these fearful pictures from 
the Cobourg Star, but they were probably ex- 
tracted by that or some other paper from a re- 
port by one of Lord Ashley’s committees of in- 
quiry into the state of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. ‘The details given are truly fright- 
ful; but let us ask the question what it is that 
causes these sufferings and cruelties to the un- 
happy children in the English factories. We 
answer, the restrictive policy of England, and 
especially the restriction on foreign corn. Coun- 
tries which would gladly exchange their agri- 
cultural productions fof the manufactures of 
England, being denied a market in that king- 
dom for their wheat, are tempted to retaliate by 
prohibiting the entry of her cottons; they devote 
their energies to the establishment of manufac- 
tures, first to supply themselves but ultimately for 
export; England must undersell them in for- 
eign markets or lose the trade; and consequent- 
ly cheapness of production must be attained, 
though children become cripples and their little 
frames be wasted by uninterrupted labour from 
five in the morning until eight at night. Thus 
the agricultural interest of England is protected, 
or rather supposed to be protected, for we think 
it can be shown that the land owners would 
not suffer by free trade in corn—at the expense 
of misery through life and a premature death to 
thousands upon thousands.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


A SNAKE STORY. 


The barque Jane, Captain Nickerson, arrived 
at this port on Tuesday last from Surinam, and 
Captain Nickerson has related to us an incident 
which occurred on board his vessel, which may 
be interesting to our readers. On the day pre- 
vious to his departure he dropped down to the 
mouth of the river preparatory to his sailing on 
the following morning. He anchored at a dis- 
tance of about two miles from land. About ten 
o’clock in the evening the mate had occasion for 
some ratlin cordage, and on inquiring where it 
was, was informed that it was in the round 
house. He accordingly proceeded thither, and 
thrusting in his hand he caught hold of some- 
thing cold and slimy. He shrunk back with 
horror, rushed into the cabin, * pale as a pars- 
nip,” and told Capt. Nickerson that there was 
a snake or some other monstrous animal on 
deck. A light was procured, and on going to 
the round house, it was found that there was a 
monstrous serpent coiled up there, his head 
erect and his eyes glistening like two balls of 
fire. His appearance so terrified the specta- 
tors that they speedily retreated, and retired to 
their quarters, having closed the forcastle and 
cabin doors, hoping that the unwelcome visitor 
would make good his retreat during the night. 
Before turning in each one carefully inspected 
his berth and every adjacent place in order to 
be sure that there was no intruders on their 
premises. In the morning, as soon as it was 
light the officers turned out and on going on 
deck to reconnoitre, lo, the enemy still lay 
snugly esconced within his quarters in the round 
house, along side the rudder post, apparantly 
asleep. Captain Nickerson called all hands to 
go aft and kill him, but no one could muster 
courage to assail him and they retreated from 
the formidable foe. ‘The Captain could hardly 
blame them, for he acknowledged he was as 
much afraid of him as the crew were. 

But what was to be done? ‘The viper must 
be got rid of in some way orother. According- 
ly Captain Nickerson loaded his pistol witha ball, 
and cautiously approaching the snake, fired and 
the ball struck his head. The snake being 
wounded ran out upon deck, and the crew be- 
laboured him with boathooks, capstain-heavers, 
harpoons, and whatever other implements they 
could lay their hands on, but so terrific was 
their adversary that they were feign to retreat 
from him, and he cleared and got possession of 
the deck. However, they kept up a sort of re- 
treating fire upon him, and in some measure 
disabled him. At last, one man succeeded in 
driving a boathook through his head, and the 
iron penetrated some two or three inches into the 
deck. ‘This it was thought would finish him ; 
but, after struggling for a time, he at last coiled 
round the hook, disengaging it from the deck. 
Here, then, commenced another battle ; the men, 
armed with whatever implements they could 
get, set about belabouring him again, till at last 
he was unable to make further resistance ; but 
still, life remained in him. The crew having 
imbibed the idea from some old superstition, 
said he would not die till sundown. But at 
night, he still remained alive, and it was not 


until the following morning that he was fairly 
dead. On measuring him, it was found that 


he was fourteen feet in length and fourteen 
inches in circumference. He wis skinned, ahd 
the skin stuffed and brotght to this port, and 
we saw it yesterday at the store of Messrs. D. 
Nickerson & Co. Commercial wharf. It is a 
most hideous looking object. It is speckled on 
the back, and has beautiful yellow spots on the 
belly, where are scales about an inch and a half 
in length, and a half an inch in breadth. 

How the snake got on board the vessel is not 
certainly known, but it is supposed he crawled 
up through the rudder case. It is thought to 
be a land snake, and how he came to be so far 
at sea it is difficult to tell. 

So great was the shock to the nerves of the 
mate on putting his hand upon him in the round 
house that for many nights afterwards he could 
get no quiet sleep, but was constantly dreaming 
of snakes and would frequently cry out in his 
sleep that there were snakes chasing him. 

Probably some of our scientific naturalists 
will be able to tell what kind of a serpent it is. 
For our own part we do not pretend to know, 
never having seen one of the kind before.— 
Boston Transcript. 


From a late English paper. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS. 

The Society of Arts, at their meeting on 
Wednesday evening last, voted their gold Isis 
medal to Mr. Simpson, surgeon to the West- 
minister General Dispensary, for the application 
of papier-maché to the making of anatomical 
figures and modéls of morbid anatomy. Mr. 
Simpson some years ago turned his attention to 
the construction of anatomical models, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty and expense at that 
time attendant on procuring subjects for dissec- 
tion. The materials in general use for anato- 
fnical models were wax, or plaster, of which the 
former was found to be too expensive to come 
within the means of lecturers and students in 
general, and was too delicate to be handled in 
the lecture room, without incurring the chance 
of considerable damage. The plaster of Paris 
models were also objectionable, on account of 
their great weight and brittleness. The miteri- 
al which he uses is paper, worked into moulds 
taken from dissections. ‘This produces a model 
of extreme lightness, and so hard that it may 
be freely handled without danger or damage. 
The external surface is painted in oil colour, 
representing the appearance of the dissection. 
The right side of the figure which Mr. Simpson 
exhibited to the society, represents the superfici- 
al arteries, veins, nerves, and muscles. The 
left side shows the second and third layers of 
muscles, the deep-seated vessels,and more par- 
ticularly those parts concerned in surgical opera- 
tions. The internal parts are removable, so as 
to exhibit the natural arrangement of the thora- 
cic and abdominal viscera, the brain and its 
membranes, the spinal marrow, tongue, ézc. 

Mr. Simpson, having conceived that his in- 
vention would be particularly serviceable for 
the study of anatomy in warm climates, where 
wax models cannot be used, nor the natural 
subject be conveniently dissected, submitted 
some specimens to the honourable East India 
Company, who some time since purchased forty 
of his figures, which were sent to various set- 
tlements in India, for the use of the European 
surgeons, as also for the instruction of the na- 
tive surgeons, who were assistants in the Com- 
pany’s military hospitals, the religion of the 
latter preventing their studying from dissections. 
They have also been purchased by Her Majesty’s 
Naval Medical Board, by the Governors of 
various hospitals and other public institutions. 
Their principal recommendation is their extreme 
cheapness as compared with wax and other com- 
positions. 


P's. AND Q's. 

The origin of the phrase, “ Mind your P’s. 
and Q’s.” is not generally known. In ale- 
houses, where chalk scores were formerly mark- 
ed upon the wall, it was customary to put 
these initial letters at the head of every man’s 
account, to show the number of Pints and 
Quarts for which he was in arrears; and we 
may presume many a friendly rustic to have 
tapped his neighbour on the shoulder, when he 


was indulging too freely in his potations, and to: 


‘have exclaimed as he pointed to his score— 
*“‘ Giles, Giles, mind your P’s. and Q’s.”—Ral. 
Register. 


A USEFUL DISCOVERY. 

A patent has lately been taken out in Eng- 
land for the purpose of securing an invention 
for uniting lead without solder. This is describ- 
ed as being done with a portion of its own 
metal. The principal agent is a jet of flame, 
quite manageable, similar to a blow-pipe, and 
of the most simple construction. ‘To vitriol- 
makers, manufacturing chemists, and all works 
where solder will not bear the test of the mate- 
rial manufactured, the invention is represented 
as of great moment. This discovery, likewise, 
not only saves the comparatively heavy expense 
of solder, but enables the manufacturer to 
have his leaden vessels and chambers of one 
entire piece of lead, whatever may be their size. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 
The Eastern shore of Sicily enumerates many 
illustrious places—Messina, Catania, Mount 
Etna, Syracuse, and others. The first of these 


has obtained an inglorious celebrity as the haunt | Do 


of a sea-monster, which for many years has in- 
fested this neighbourhood; but the straits of 
Messina have latterly been stript of a great 
part of their reputation, by the increasing testi- 
monies which navigators have accumulated, re- 
specting the innocence and comparative harm- 
lessness of the Chimera, so long the terror of 
these shores. Captain Smyth, iff his “* Memoir 
of Sicily and its Islands,” superadds his evi- 
dence, and if any doubt yet remains on the 
mind of the reader, we hope it will be dissipa- 
ted by the following attestation from the lips of 
a better judge in these matters than Homer or 
Virgil could pretend to be, or indeed any other 
writer among the ancients who could not legiti- 
mately affix R. N. to his name. 

ScyLta.—*“ As the breadth across this cele- 
brated strait has been so often disputed, I par- 
ticularly state, that the Faro ‘Tower is exactly 
six thousand and forty-seven English yards 
from that classical bugbear, the rock of Scylia, 
which, by poetical fiction, has been depicted in 
such terrific colours, and to describe the horrors 
of which, Phalerion, a painter, celebrated for 
his nervous representation of the awful and the 
tremendous, exerted his whole talent. But the 
flights of poetry can seldom bear to be shack- 
led by homely truth, and if we are to receive 
the fine imagery that places the summit of this 
rock in clouds brooding eternal mists and tem- 
pests—that represents it as inaccessible, even 
to a man provided with twenty hands and twen- 
ty feet, and immerses its base among ravenous 
sea-dogs ;—why not also receive the whole cir- 
cle of mythological dogmas of Homer, who, 
though so frequently dragged forth as an au- 
thority in history, theology, surgery, and geo- 
graphy, ought in justice, to be read-only asa 
poet. In the writings of so exquisite a bard, 
we must not expect to find all his representa- 
tions strictly confined to a mere accurate nar- 
ration of facts. Moderns of intelligence, in vi- 
siting this spot, have gratified their imagina- 
tions, already heated by such descriptions as the 
escape of the Argounauts, and the disasters of 
Ulysses, with fancying it the scourge of seamen, 
and that in a gale, its caverns roar like dogs ;” 
but I, as a sailor, never perceived any ditfer- 
ence between the effect of the surges here, and 
on any other coast, yet I have frequently watch- 
ed it closely in bad weather. It is now, as | 
presume it ever was, a common rock, of bold 
appfoach, a little worn at its base, and sur- 
mounted by a castle, witha sandy bay on each 
side.” 

Unlike her sisterjn iniquity, Charybdis still 
preserves the ancient infamy of her character 


unimpeached, or at least unrefuted ; but her vo- 


racity, without being intrinsically diminished, is 
often disappointed by the magnitude of the mor- 
sel which tantalizes it—a modern vessel. 

Cnarysopis.----““Outside the tongue of land, 
or Braccio di St. Raimere, that forms the har- 
bor of Messina, lies the Galofaro, or celebrated 
vortex of Charybdis, which has, with more 
reason than Scylla, been clothed with terrors by 
the writers of antiquity. To the undecked boats 
of the Rhegians, Locrians, Zancleans, and 
Greeks, it must have been formidable; for, 
even in the present day, small craft are some- 
times endangered by it, and I have seen several 
men-of-war, and even a seventy-four-gun ship, 
whirled round on its surface; but, by using due 
caution, there is generally very little danger or 
inconvenience to be apprehended. It appears 
to be an agitated water, of from seventy: to 
ninety fathoms in depth, circling in quick ed- 
dies. It is owing probably to the meeting of the 
harbor and heen currents with the main one, 
the latter being forced over in this direction by 
the opposite point of Pezzo. This agfees in 
some measure with the relation of Thucydides, 
who calls it a violent reciprocation of the Tyrr- 
hene and Sicilian seas, and he is the only writer 
of remote antiquity I remember to have read, 
who has assigned this danger its true situation, 
and not exaggerated its effects. Mapy wonder- 


ticularly some said to have been related by the 
celebrated diver, Colas, who lost his life here; 
I have never found reason, however, during m 
examination of this spot, to believe one of them.” 
[lt is rather annoying to have one’s classical 
illusion thus coolly dissipated; but the eminence 
of Captain Smyth in various scientific acquire- 
ments forbids us to distrust his account. How- 
ever, the metaphorical allusion to Scylla and 
Charybdis is too canvenient to be readily laid 
aside. | 


A LONG PENDULUM ROD. 

A clock is placed in St. Andrews church, in 
Ramsbottom, near Bury, in Lancashire, (Eng.) 
which has a pendulum rod thirty-six feet six 
inches in length, said to be the largest on re- 
cord. It vibrates eighteen times a minute, and 
the ball weighs one hundred and forty-eight 
— and vibrates two feet at its centre. 

his pendulum is formed of a well seasoned 
wpe any with leaf gold, and several coats 
of pai#t and varnish, so that no atmospheric 
changes may sensibly affect it. It is suspend- 
ed by double universal joints, with two broad 
intermediate springs. An index is attached to 
the rod, to ascertain the arc of vibration in the 
different temperatures of the atmosphere, the 
a in which are indicated by a thermome- 
ter, placed in the clock-room. In the room is 
a hollow square ornamented column, through 
which the heated air passes, from a stove, placed 
in the basement-story of the tower, by which 
the temperature is kept at about sixty degrees. 


THE POOR IN ENGLAND. 

The London Times publishes the following 
letter: ** Sir, 1 was summoned to Bristol a few 
days ago, on a matter of business, and it chanced 
that being on the hox of a private carriage on 
the Stapleton road, I met a long covered truck, 
drawn by three men and four boys, harnessed 
together in rope tackle, exactly as you may 
have seen bullocks at a plough, or dogs in a 
dog cart. On inquiry what this could be, I 
was told they belonged to the Great Union 
House, and had been to the city for provisions. 
I expressed my horror at seeing human beings 
compelled to submit to such degradation, when 
the man assured me with the utmost unconcern, 
that this was nothing of a load ;—that they 
went for oakum and various other things, 
among which he named rod iron to make 
nails, on which occasions, he said, you might 
see 10, 12, or even 15 in harness ?” 


‘ALVATION FOR THE HEA'THEN,.—Salvation far 
KJ the Heathen ;.a Sermon preached before the te- 
ust 
ROBERT CARTER, ” 
58 Canal street, New York, and 
WM.S. MARTIEN, 
George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
une 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 
New Works.—The Board have just published, and 
have for sale at the Store, 8S. E. corner Seventh and 


George streets, Philadel phia, 
The Church of Hoot, the A , and the Pope the 
from the 


-Man of Sin and Son of Perdition, 1 vol. 18mo. 
The Articles of the of Dort, translated 
Latin, with Notes, by Rev. ‘Thomas Scott, D.D., 1 vol. 18mo., 
With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 
june 12 
ONDON EDITIONS OF THEOLOGICAL WORK S 
imported and for sale J. WueTuam & Son, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Isaac Ambrose’s Works. Bar- 
row’s Sermons and Expository T'reatiges. Bates on the Four 
Last Things. Rev. Richard Baxter's whole Works. Kev. 
tation, welling Sin, and sold separately. Bi 
ley’s Bishop's Christian Memorials of the XIXth 
Century. Bouge and Bennett's History of the Dissenters 
Bingham’'s Christian Antiquities and Works. Blair's 
Sermons. Bolton’s Treatise for Comforting Afflicted Con- 
sciences. Bradford's Select Works. Brewster's Lectures 
on the Acts of the Apostles. Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of 
the XXXIX Articles. Do. History of His Own Times. Do. 
Pastoral Care. Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. Bur- 
der’s Oriental Customs. Bishop Butler's Analogy of Reii- 
Bion. Do. Sermons Do. whole Works, bound in one vo- 
ume, Bythner’s Lyre of David. Bloomfield’s Critical Di- 
gest of the Old and New Testament. Calmet's Dictionary 
of the Bible. Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Do. Do. on the Gospels. Car- 
penter's BiblicalCompanion. Buxtorfu Lexicon Hebraicum 
et Chaldaicum. Calvin’s Theological Institutes, in Latig. 
Do. ‘Translated into English. Cave’s Lives of the Fathers. 
Do. of the Apostles. Carpenter’s Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism and Interpretation. Charnock on the Divine Attributes. 
. on Providence. The Churchman Armed against the 
Errors of the Times. Cecil's Sermons. Chase's Antinom- 
ianism Unmasked. Clarke and Pyle’s Paraphrase on the 
Old and New ‘l'estament. Claude's Essay on the Composi- 
tion of aSermon. Do. Defence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Cale on God's Sovereignty. Cox’s Lives of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers. Coleman’s Sermons. Crutwell’s Concord- 
anceof Parallels. All orders from a distance, when accom- 
panied with the money, promptly attended to, securely pack- 
ed, and sent to any part of the country. / july 17—3t 


FOR THE HEATHEN.—Salvation for 
the Heathen, a sermon preached in Philadelphia, May, 
1841, before the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
rian Church, by J. McElroy. Just published and forsale by 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 
N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifthstreet, Philadelphia. 
july 10 
CE—ICE—ICE.—G. Winter ‘& Co. Philadelphia, an- 
nounce to their customers and the public in genera), that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 
ceeded by the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
terms. The Prices are as 
ws: 
For a Quarter Peck , 35 cents week. 
“ Half “ por day 50 “ ie “ 


75 “ “ 
“ $1.124 “ - 
One Bushel or more, 25 cents per , 

x3” There is to be no consolidatic n of Pecks into Bushels. 

N.B No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving a t quantity toaliow 
for waste through the night. 

Orders left at the following places for Ice, will be served 
the rext 7 

Neil's Public News Room, Second street, above the Penn- 
sylvania Bank. 

Mrs. Grebble, E:ghth street, below Walnut street. 

Wm. Castles, Confectioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 


Sixth. 
Store, Vine street, below ‘Twelfth. 
Dry Goods Store, Vine street, below 
venth. | 
E. Ashmead's Drug Store, S. E. corner of Twelfth and 
Pine streets. 
W. Johnston's Grocery, 8S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
“Sa he Office, S. W. of Tenth and George 
att ‘ . corner of Tent streets, 
where Ice will be kept constantly on hand, which may be had 
at all hours, day or night. june 5 


ETTER PAPERS.—Hocan & Tompson, No. 108 

4 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have on hand a large and 

superior assortment of English, French, and American Lzt- 

TER Pargas, together with a general assortment of Superior 

Ruled Cap and Letter Papers, close and common distance, 
which they offer for sale at reasonable prices. june 2% 


U NIVERSALISM AS IT IS—Or, Text Book of Mod- 
ern Universalism in America, by Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field. Just received and for sale 
M.S. MARTIEN. 
may 15 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES are received, as Boarding and 
Scholars, by the Misses G11, at the residence of t 
356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next. term of 
the School will commence on the first day of Sepiember, 
but scholars may enter the family during the previous vace- 
tion. oo — yr may be obtained at 356 Walnut 


. Spring ; Washington ing; Richard T. 
nes, Esq. ; Wm. Heletead, ae ; Faq. 


of New York; Re 7 4 
Academy, A ; 
of Ohio. july 
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| of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. E. Horner, of the University of 
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